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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE DANISH POET. 

A Picture- Book without Pictures. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. From the German Translation 
of De la-Motte Fouqué. By Meta Taylor. Pp. 
88. D. Bogue. 

Tue North and the Scandinavian race are flourish- 
ing. Hecla is becoming more brilliant: Etna and 
Vesuvius nearly burnt out. At the Opera our 
Swedish Nightingale, and here our Danish Poet, 
ever welcome even with his most unpretending 
productions. Such a matter as this in other hands 
could have been merely pretty and pleasing: with 
his touches it is a charming composition; its moral 
lessons, like Jenny Lind’s performances, the more 
impressive from their simplicity; its landscapes 
and descriptions various and natural; its themes 
spread over earth and sea, its imaginativeness 
playful, and its passages of feeling pure from and 
tothe heart. From the translator’s talent we hope 
that the original has not lost much by its trans- 
nistion through a third language; but at any rate 
we can safely say that for a work of its kind it 
isa very delightful one, and one most eligible for 
youthful reading. 

The opening is so like Andersen : “ I am a poor 
fellow (the painter speaks), living in one of the 
narrowest of streets; yet there is no want of light, 
for [live high up, and havea view over all the 
roofs, For some days after I first came to town, 
the whole scene around appeared to me crowded 
and yet lonely. In place of the groves and green 


hills, 1 saw nothing but dark grey chimneys, as’ 


fat as my eye could reach, I met with no one 
whom I knew, no familiar face greeted me. One 
evening I was standing, with a heavy heart, at the 
casement. I opened it and looked out. Imagine 
my delight, when I beheld the face of an old 
friend—a round, kind face, looking down on me— 
my best friend in my little yarret. It was the 
Moon, the dear old Moon, with the same unaltered 
gleam, just as she appeared when, through the 
branches of the willows, she used to shine upon me 
as Isat on the mossy bank beside the river. I 
kissed my hand to her, and she beamed full into 
Y chamber, and promised to look in upon me 
whenever she went out; and this she has faithfully 
done. At every visit she tells me of one thing or 
another that she has scen during the past night, 
in her silent passage across the sky. ‘ Sketch 
what I relate to you,’ said the Moon at her first 
visit, ‘ and you will have a pretty picture-book.’ 
Tacted upon the hint: in my own fashion I could 
give a new ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ in pic- 
tures ; but this would be too tedious. The sketches 
I present are not selected, but given as I received 
them: a painter, poet, or musician might make 
something of them. What I offer are merely slight 
sketches upon paper, the framework of my thought. 
Moon came not every evening—a cloud often 
intervened.” 
' There’are thirty of them: and some ‘are parti- 
cularly worthy of the consideration of artists, for 
the canvass ; such, for instance, as the death of the 
tagged boy, of whom it was predicted (Fifth Even- 
ing), that he should die on the throne of France, 
which he literally did when the Tuileries were 
stormed inthe Revolution. But we will select less 
historical. subjects, Thus the Second Evening 
Weaches us sweetly how essential it is in the up- 
bringing of children to be aware of their motives 
before we blame or punish their acts : 
- “ fewas butyesternight (said the Moon) that I 
Enlarged 71.) 





peeped into a small courtyard, enclosed by houses : 
there wasa hen, with eleven chickens. A pretty 
little girl was skipping about. The hen clucked, 
and affrighted spread out her wings over her little 
ones. Then came the maiden’s father, and chid 
the child; and I passed on, without thinking more 
of it at the moment, This evening—but a few 
minutes ago—I again peeped into the same yard. 
All was silent; but soon the little maiden came. 
She crept cautiously to the hen-house, lifted the 
latch, and stole gently up to the hen and the chickens. 
The hen clucked aloud, and they all ran fluttering 
about: the little girl ran after them. I saw it 
plainly, for I peeped in through a chink in the 
wall. I was vexed with the naughty child, and 
was glad that the father came and scolded her still 
more than yesterday, and seized her by the arm. 
She bent her head back; big tears stood in her 
blue eyes. ‘ What are you doing here ?’ he asked. 
She wept. ‘I wanted to go in and kiss the hen, 
and beg her to forgive me for yesterday. But I 
could not tell it you.’ And the father kissed the 
brow of the innocent child; but I kissed her eyes 
and lips.” 

The sixteenth is another nice child-story, and 
lesson to the mature how they sow the first seeds 
of vanity: 

“ Hear what the Moon related to me next. Often 
have I seen young officers, parading for the first 
time in their splendid uniform—I have seen maidens 
in their ball-dress—the handsome bride of a prince 
arrayed in her festa] attire; but no joy to be com- 
pared to that which I witnessed last evening in a 
child, a little girl four years of age. She had re- 
ceived a present of a new little blue frock and a 
new rose-coloured bonnet. The finery was already 
put on, and all present called out for candles, for 
the light of the moonbeams that shone in at the 
window was far too little. ‘ Light, light!’ was the 
cry. There stood the maiden, as stiff as a doll— 
her little arms anxiously stretched out from the 
frock, and the fingers wide apart from each other; 
and oh, how her eyes and every feature beamed 
with joy! ‘To-morrow you shall go out,’ said her 
mother. And the little girl looked up at her bon- 
net, then down at her frock, and smiled with rap- 
ture. ‘ Mother,’ said she, ‘ what will the dogs think 
when they see me in my smart dress ?’”’ 

We cannot help adding a third as a sample of 
the writer’s spirit: 

‘The Moon spake. Beside the forest-path stand 
two cottages; their doors are low, the windows 
placed irregularly; whitethorn and barberries climb 
around them. The mossy roof is overgrown with 
yellow flowers and houseleek. In the little garden 
are only cabbages and potatoes; but in the hedge 
stands a lilac-tree in blossom. Beneath it sat a 
little girl ; her eyes were fixed upon the old oak- 
tree between the cottages, on whose tall and wither- 
ed trunk, which is sawn off at the top, a stork has 
built its nest. He stood above, and rattled his 
bill. A little boy came out, and stood beside the 
girl: they were brother and sister. ‘ What are 
you looking at?’ he asked. ‘ I am looking at the 
stork,’ she replied.‘ Granny told me that he will 
bring us a little brother this evening, or a little 
sister ; and I am watching, that I may see it when 
it comes.’ ‘ The stork brings nothing,’ said the 
boy; ‘ trast me. Granny told me so too, but she 
was only joking ; and then I asked her if she dared 
say so upon the Bible: no, she dared not do that; 
and I know well enough that what they say about 
the stork is only a story to please children.’ ‘ But 
where, then, is the baby to come from?’ said the 





girl. ‘ Our Lord brings it,’ said the boy. ‘ God 
has it under his mantle; but no one can see God, 
and therefore we cannot see that he brings it,’ 
The breeze stirredin the branches of the lilac-tree. 
The children folded their hands, and looked at one 
another: surely it was God, who had come with 
the little baby! and they took each other by the 
hand. The cottage-door opened, and the grand- 
mother called to them, and said, ‘ Come here, and 
see what the stork has brought you —a little bro- 
ther!’ The children nodded, as if they already 
knew that he had come.” 

In our Literary Gazette we cannot avoid copying 
the following picture: 

“ T looked in at the window of a newspaper edi- 
tor in a German town, said the Moon. The room 
was handsomely furnished, the shelves well lined 
with books, and a chaos of newspapers were scat- 
tered about. Several young men were in the room. 
The editor himself stood at his desk; and before 
him lay two little books, both by anonymous au- 
thors, which were to be reviewed. ‘ Here is a book 
that has been sent me,’ said he; ‘I have not yet 
read it, but ’tis prettily got up: what say you to 
its contents?’ ‘Why,’ replied one of the young 
men, who was himself a poet, ‘ all very good, with 
the exception of some few things; but then, good 
Lord! he is only a young man. ’Tis true the 
verses might be improved; the ideas are sound 
enough,—pity only that they are so commonplace ! 
But what say you? We cannot always expect ori- 
ginality. You may, perhaps, give him a lift; but, 
in my opinion, it is clear that he will never be any 
thing great as a poet. Still he has read a good 
deal, he is an oriental scholar, and shews very fair 
critical powers: it was he who wrote the pretty 
review of my ‘ Life in the present Day.’ After all, 
we must make allowance for a young author.’—‘ Nay, 
but he is a downright ass,’ said another gentleman 
in the room. ‘In poetry nothing is worse than 
mediocrity: depend on it, he will never rise any 
higher.’—‘ Poor devil!’ said a third. ‘And yet 
his aunt is so proud of him,—the lady, Mr. Editor, 
who got the list of subscribers to your last volume 
of translations.’—‘ Excellent woman! Well, I have 
just given a brief notice of the book :—unquestion- 
able talent—a welcome gift—a flower in the garden 
of poetry—well got up, &c. But now for the other 
book: I suppose I shall have to purchase that. I 
have heard it praised; the author has genius—eh?’ 
—‘Why, so every body says,’ replied the poet; 
‘ but it is wild and unpolished. His punctuation, 
to be sure, is full of genius. Trust me, it will do 
him good to be sharply handled; he gets far too 
high notions of himself.’—‘ Nay, nay, you are un- 
just,’ interrupted a fourth. ‘Do not let us carp 
at trifles, but rather find pleasure in what is good; 
and really there is much here to praise: he writes 
better than all the rest put together.’ [Listen to 
this, ye English critics!]—‘ Heaven help him! if 
he is such a mighty genius, he may very well bear 
asharp corrective. There are folks enough to ex- 
tol him in private; don’t let us drive him mad with 
flattery.’—The editor resumed his pen, and wrote: 
‘ Evident talent—usual negligence here and there 
—shews that he can write bad verses as well as 
good (see page twenty-five, where there are two 
hiatus)—we recommend to him the study of the 
classics,’ &c.—I passed on, said the Moon, and 

eeped through the window of the aunt’s house, 
There sat the honoured poét—the tame one, I 
mean—receiving the homage of all the guests; and 
he was happy. I sought the other poet—the wild 
one. He likewise was in a large assembly, and he 
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too had his patron. His rival’s book was the theme 
of conversation. ‘I shall some time or other read 
your poems,’ said the Maecenas: ‘ but to. speak 
honestly—you know I never say otherwise than I 
think—I do not expect much from them. You 
are, in my opinion, too wild, too fanciful. But as 
a man, I have nothing to say; you are highly re- 
spectable.’ A young girl sat in a corner, reading 
a book: ‘ The glory of beauty shall be trodden in 
the dust: the works of the dust shall glory in their 
shame. It is an old story, and yet daily new!’ ” 

We now pull up the curtain toa dramatic scene: 

“T looked down upon a spacious theatre, said 
the Moon. The house was filled with: spectators, 
for a new actor made his first appearance. My 
beam glided through a narrow window in the wall: 
@ rouged face was pressed against the panes; it 
was the hero of the evening. The knightly beard 
curled around his chin, but tears stood in the man’s 
eyes, for he had been hissed from the stage, and 
hissed, indeed, with reason. Poor fellow! but as 
times go nothing that is poor meets with tolerance 
in the realm of art. He had deep feeling, and 
loved art enthusiastically ; but Art did not return 
his love. The manager’s bell again tinkled. In 
his part occurred these words: ‘ Boldly and va- 
liantly the hero advances.’ He had to advance 
indeed—before an audience, to whom he was the 
butt of ridicule. When the piece was ended I saw 
a man, wrapped in a cloak, steal down the stairs: 
it was he—the condemned actor of the evening. 
The scene-shifters were whispering together. I 
followed the poor sinner to his garret. To hang 
oneself is an unseemly death, and poison is not al. 
ways at hand. He was thinking of both. He looked 
at his pallid face in the glass, and peeped through 
his half-closed eyelids to see whether he should 
look well as a corpse. A man may be most an- 
happy and at the same time most affected. He 
thought of death, of suicide: I verily believe he 
even hewept his own death. He wept bitterly; 
and when a man has wept till he can weep no 
more, he no lJonger'thinks of killing himself. A 
year had passed, and again a play was acted, but 
upon a small stage, and by a company of poor iti- 
nerant players. Again I saw the well-known face, 
the rouged cheeks, the curling beard. Again he 
looked up at me, and smiled; and yet he had once 
more been hissed from the stage—hissed scarcely 
the minute before—hissed too upon a miserable 
stage, and by a mean and sorry audience. That 
same evening a wretched hearse drove out of the 
gate of the town: no vehicle followed. It was the 
body of a suicide—it was our poor rouged and 
whiskered hero. The driver on the box was the 
only attendant; none fullowed—none, but the 
Moon alone. Inacorner by the churchyard-wall 
the suicide lies buried : nettles will soon grow over 
the spot, and the gravedigger will fling upon it the 
weeds and thorns which he roots out from the 
other graves.” 

A happy compliment to Thorwaldsen is finely 
embodied in the 23d evening; and the 25th, with 
which we close this notice, is a very amusing exhi- 
bition of “ Young Ambition’s Ladder :” 

“In the morning twilight of yesterday, said the 
Moon, I gazed on the chimneys of a large city, 
from which as yet no smoke arose. A little head 
popped up suddenly from one of them, and pre- 
sently after half the budy followed, whilst both arms 
rested upon the edge ef the chimney. Hurrah! 
It was a little sweep, who for the first time in his 
life had climbed to the very top of a chimney, and 
now popped out his head. ‘Hurrah!’ This was 
indeed something different from creeping about in 
the narrow flues and the little chimneys. The air 
was so fresh; he could ‘look forth over the whole 
city, and to the greet} fields and woods beyond. 
The sun was just rising; round and large it shone 
into his face, which beamed with joy, although 
prettily begrimed with soot. ‘The whole city can 
see me now!’ he cried; ‘and the moon can see 
me, and the sun too—hurrah!’ And again he 
waved his brush above his head,” ; 


A SCOTCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
First Impressions of England and its People. By 

Hugh Miller, Author of the “ Old Red Sand- 

stone,” &c. Pp. 407. London and Edinburgh, 

J. Johnstone. 

It has always been held to be advantageous to hear 
what foreigners have to say of us, and especially 
when they truly describe to us the first impressions 
made upon their minds when they visit our country. 
When even fas est ab hoste doceri is acknowledged 
to be a judicious maxim, surely it cannot be de- 
nied that we may learn much it behoves us for our 
profit to be taught by a friendly outside barbarian, 
and especially if, like our author, he can speak our 
language, so as to be understood by the people 
among whom he travelled, and with whom he held 
(as it would appear) intelligible converse. But 
beyond this, and all pleasantry, Mr. Miller is an 
astute person, and his observations are well worthy 
of attention, whether referring to society or to 
geology, his favourite science, and one he has so 
successfully cultivated, as our Gazette has fre- 
quently borne witness. 

He took the best means to reap information, for 
he journeyed in humble guise, took common eon- 
veyances, and mixed freely with all ranks of the 
community. Crossing the border, we will first 
pause with him at Durham, where, of course, he 
went to see the cathedral, of which he says: 

“ The gloomy day was darkening into still gloom- 
ier evening, and I found the huge pile standing up 
amid the descending torrents in its ancient grave- 
yard, like some mass of fretted rock-work en- 
veloped in the play of a fountain. The great door 
lay open, but I could see little else within than the 
ranges of antique columns, curiously moulded, and 
of girth enormous, that separate the aisles from 
the nave; and, half lost in the blackness, they 
served to remind me this evening of the shadowy, 
gigantic ‘colonnades of Martin. Their Saxon 
strength wore, amid the vagueness of the gloom, 
an air of Babylonish magnificence, The rain was 
dashing amid the tombstones outside. One an- 
tique slab of blue limestone beside the pathway 
had been fretted many centuries ago into the rude 
semblance of a human figure; but the compact 
mass, unfaithful to its charge, had resigned all 
save the general outline; the face was worn smovth, 
and only a few nearly obliterated ridges remained, 
to indicate the foldings of the robe. It served to 
shew, in a manner sufficiently striking, how much 
more indelibly nature inscribes her monuments of 
the dead than art. The limestone slab had existed 
as a churchyard monument for perhaps a thousand 
years; but the story which it had been sculptured 
to tell had been long since told for the last time; 
and whether it had marked out the burial-place of 
priest or of layman, or what he had been or done, 
no one could now determine. But the story of an 
immensely earlier sepulture,—earlier, mayhap, by 
thrice as many twelvemonths as the thousand years 
contained days,—it cortinued to tell most dis- 
tinctly. It told that when it had existed as a cal- 
careous mud, deep in the carboniferous ocean, a 
species of curious zoophyte, long afterwards termed 
Cyathophyllum fungites, were living and dying by 
myriads ; and it now exhibited on its surface se- 
veral dozens of them, cut open at every possible 
angle, and presenting every variety of section, as 
if to shew what sort of creatures they had been. 
The glossy wet served as a varnish; and [ could 
see that not only had those larger plates of. the 
skeletons that radiate outwards from the centre 
been preserved, but even the microscopic reticula- 
tions of the cross partitioning. Never was there 
ancient inscription held in such faithful keeping 
by the founder's bronze, or the sculptor’s marble ; 
and never was there epitaph of human composition 
so scrupulously just to the real character of the 
dead. I found three guests in the coffee-house in 
which I lodged,—a farmer and his two sons; the 
farmer still in vigorous middle life; the sons ro- 
bust and tall; all of them fine specimens of the 





ruddy, well-built, square-shouldered Englishman. 


They had been travelling by the railway, and were 
now on their return to their farm, which lay little 
more than two hours’ walk away ; but so:bad was 
the evening, that they had deemed it advisable to 
take beds for the night in Durham.” 

The bad weather, and some specked potatoes on 
the supper-table, furnish matter for conversation, 
and upon the last Mr. M. reflects in his own ex. 
cogitative style : 

* Tt does not seem natural to the species to as. 
sociate mighty consequences with phenomena that 
wear a very humble aspect. The teachings of ex. 
perience are essentially necessary to shew us that 
the seeds of great events may be little things in 
themselves ; and so J could not see how important 
a part-these minute iron-tinted specks, the work 
of a microscopic fungus, were to enact in British 
history. The old soothsayers professed to read the 
destinies of the future in very unlikely pages,—in 
the meteoric appearances of the heavens, and in 
the stars,—in the flight and chirping of birds,—in 
the entrails of animals,—in many other strange 
characters besides; and in the remoter districts of 
my own country I have seen a half-sportive super- 
stition employed in deciphering characters quite 
as unlikely as those of the old augurs,—in the 
burning of a brace of hazel-nuts,—in the pulling 
of a few oaten stalks,—in the grounds of a tea-cup, 
—above all, in the Hallowe’en egg, in which, in a 
different sense from that embodied in the allegory 
of Cowley, 

* The curious eye, 
Through the firm shell and the thick white may spy 
Years to come a forming lie, 
Close in their sacred secundine asleep.’ 


But who could have ever thought of divining over 
the spotted tubers? or who so shrewd as to have 
seen in the grouping of their. iron-shod specks, 
Lord Jobn Russell’s renunciation of the fixed duty, 
—the conversion to free-trade principles of Sir 
Robert Peel and his conservative ministry,—the 
breaking up into sections of the old protectionist 
party,—and, in the remote distance, the abolition 
in Scotland of the law of entail, and in England 
the ultimate abandonment, mayhap, of the depress- 
ing tenant-at-will system? If one could have read 
them aright, never did the flight of bird or the 
embowelment of beast indicate so wonderful a story 
as these same iron-shod tubers.” 

The subjoined, touching York, is also very cha- 
racteristic of the writer: 

“Thad a long and very ageeeable walk along 
the city ramparts, White watery clouds still hung 
in the sky; but the day was decidedly fine, and 
dank fields and glistening hedgerows steamed mer- 
rily in the bright warm sunshine, York, like all 
the greater towns of England, if we except the 
capital and some two or three others, stands on the 
new red sandstone; and the broad extent of level 
fertility which it commands is, to a Scotch eye, 
very striking. There is no extensive prospect 
in even the south of Scotland that does not in- 
clude its wide ranges of waste, and its steep moun- 
tain sides, never furrowed by the plough; while in 
our more northern districts, one sees from every 
hill-top which. commands the coast, a landscape 
coloured somewhat like a russet shawl with a 
flowered border ;—there is a mere selvage of green 
cultivation on the edge of the land, and all within 
is brown heath and shaggy forest. In England, 
on the contrary, one often travels stage alter 
stage, through an unvarying expanse of flat 
fields laid out on the level formations, which, 


undisturbed by trappean or metamorphic rocks, 
stretch away at low angles for hundreds of miles 
together, forming blank tablets, on which man may 
write his works in whatever characters he pleases. 
Doubtless such a disposition of things adds greatly 
to the wealth and power. of a country ;—the popu- 
lation of Yorkshire, at the last census, equalled 


that of Scotland in 1801. But I soon began to 
weary of an infinity of green enclosures, that lay 
spread out in undistinguisliable sameness, like @ 





net, on the’ flat face of the landscape, and to long 
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for the wild free moors and bold natural features 
of my own poor country. One likes to know the 
lace of oné’s birth by other than artificial marks, 
—by some hoary mountain, severe yet kindly in 
its aspect, that one has learned to love as a friend, 
—by some long withdrawing arm of the sea, sub- 
jimely guarded, where it opens to the ocean, by 
its magnificent portals of rock,—by some wild 
range of precipitous coast, that rears high its ivy- 
pound pinnacles, and where the green wave ever 
rises and falls along dim resounding caverns,— 
py some lonely glen, with its old pine foreets hang- 
ing dark on the slopes, and its deep brown river 
roaring over linn and shallow in its headlong course 
tothe sea. Who could fight for a country with- 
out features,—that one would scarce be sure of 
finding out on one’s return from the battle, with- 
out the assistance of the milestones ?”’ 

The manufacturing districts, and residences of 
distinguished poets, appear to have had about nearly 
equal attractions for our tourist; and his eruptiovs 
of red sandstone start up here and there in the 
midst of all to give variety to the scene. Hagely 
and the Leasowes are redolent of subject. Such, 
after a description, says Mr. Miller, “ is the land- 
scape which Thomson loved. And here he used 
to saunter, the laziest and best-natured of mortal 
men, with an imagination full of many-coloured 
conceptions, by far the larger part of them never 
to be realised, and a quiet eye that took in without 
effort and stamped on the memory every meteoric 
effect of a changeful climate, which threw its tints 
of gloom or of gladness over the diversified pro- 
spect, The images sunk into the quiescent mind 
as the silent shower sinks into the crannies and 
fissures of the soil, to come gushing out, at some 
future day, in those springs of poetry which so 
sparkle in the ‘ Seasons,’ or that glide in such quiet 
yet lustrous beauty through that most finished of 
English poems, the ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ Never 
before or since was there a man of genius wrought 
out of such mild and sluggish elements as the bard 
of the ‘Seasons.’ A listless man was James Thom- 
son; kindly-hearted ; much loved by all his friends ; 
litde given to think of himself; who ‘loathed much 
towrite, ne cared to repeat.’ And to Hagely he 
used to come, as Shenstone tells us, in ‘a hired 
chaise, drawn by two horses ranged lengthwise,’ to 
lie abed till long past mid-day, because he had 
‘nae motive’ to rise; and to browse in the gardens 
on the sunny side of the peaches, with his hands 
stuck in his pockets. He was hourly expected at 
Hagely on one of his many visits, when the intelli- 
gence came, instead, of his death. With all his 
amazing inertness, he must have been a loveable 
man—an essentially different sort of person from 
either of his two poetical Scotch acquaintances, 
Mallet or Armstrong. Quin wept for him no 
feigned tears on the boards of the theatre; poor 
Collins, a petson of warm and genial affections, 
had gone to live beside him at Richmond, but on 
his death quitted the place for ever; even Shen- 
stone, whose nature it was to think much and often 
of himself, felt life grow darker at his departure, 
and, true to his hobby, commemorated him in an 
urn, on the principle on which the late Lord Buchan 
was so solicitous to bury Sir Walter Scott. * # 

“The parish-church of Hagely, an antique Gothic 
building of small size, much hidden in wood, lies at 
the foot of the hill, within a few hundred yards of 
the mansion-house, It was erected in the remote 
past, long ere the surrounding pleasure-grounds 

d any existence; but it has now come to be as 
thoroughly enclosed in them as the urns and obe- 
lisks of the rising ground above, and forms as pic- 
luresque an object as any urn or obelisk among 
them all. There is, however, a vast difference 
between jest and earnest; and the bond fide tomb- 
stones of the building inscribed with names of the 
dead, and its dark walls and pointed roof reared 
with direct reference to a life to which the present 
is but the brief vestibule, do not quite harmonise 
vith temples of Theseus and the Muses, or politi- 
cal columns erected in honodr of forgotten Princes 





of Wales, who quarrelled with their fathers, and 
were cherished, in consequence, by the opposition. 
As I came upon it unawares, and saw it emerge 
from its dense thicket of trees, I felt as if, at an 
Egyptian feast, I had unwittingly brushed off the 
veil from the admonitory skeleton. The door lay 
open; a few workmen were engaged in paving a 
portion of the floor, and repairing some breaches 
in a vault; and as I entered, one of their number 
was employed in shovelling, some five or six feet 
under the pavement, among the dust of the Lyttle- 
tons, The trees outside render the place exceed- 
ingly gloomy. ‘ At Hagely,’ the too celebrated 
Thomas Lord Lyttleton is made to say, in the pos- 
thumous volume of Letters which bears his name, 
‘ There is a temple of Theseus, commonly called by 
the gardener the temple of Perseus, which stares 
you in the face wherever you go; while the temple 
of God, commonly called by the gardener the pa- 
rish-church, is so industriously hid by trees from 
without, that the pious matron can hardly read her 
Prayer-book within.’ A brown twilight still lin- 
gers in the place; the lettered marbles along the 
walls glisten cold and sad in the gloom, as if in- 
vested by the dun Cimmerian atmosphere described 
by the old poet as brooding over the land of the 
dead: 
‘ the dusky coasts 
Peopled by shoals of visionary ghosts.’ 

One straggling ray of sunshine, coloured by the 
stained glass of a narrow window, and dimmed yet 
more by the motty dust-reek raised by the work- 
men, fell on a small oblong tablet, the plainest and 
least considerable in the building; and, by lighting 
up its inscription of five short lines, gave to it, by 
one of those fortuitous happinesses in which so 
much of the poetry of common life consists, the 
prominence which it deserves. It briefly intimates 
that it was placed there, in its naked unadorned- 
ness, ‘ at the particular desire of the Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Lyttleton, who died August 
22, 1778, aged sixty-four. The poet had willed, 
like another titled poet of less unclouded reputa- 
tion, that his ‘ epitaph should be his name alone.’ ” 

The following is an interesting remark: “ I can 
trace, even to childhood, a pleasure derived from 
Dodsley’s account of Shenstone’s Leasowes; and 
I envied the poet much more for the pleasure of 
accomplishing the objects detailed in his friend’s 
sketch of his grounds, than for the possession of 
pipe, crook, flock, and Phillis to boot. Alas! 

‘ Prudence sings to thoughtless bards in vain.’ 
In contemplating the course of Shenstone, Sir 
Walter could see but the pleasures of the voyage, 
without taking note of the shipwreck in which it 
terminated ; and so, in pursuing identically the 
same track, he struck on identically the same 
shoal.’’ 

But we must select a bit of the geology, which 
we gladly substitute for the observations on creeds 
and dissents. The coup d’eil is from the summit 
of one of the Clent hills, near the ancient village of 
Clent; and Mr. M. writes: 

* When Signor Sarti exhibits his anatomical 
models, he takes up one cover after another,—first 
the skin, then the muscles, then the viscera, then 
the greater blood-vessels and deeper nerves,—until 
at length the skeleton is laid bare. Let us, in the 
same way, strip the vast landscape here of its upper 
integuments, coat after coat, beginning first with 
the vegetable mould,—the scarf-skin of the coun- 
try,—wherein its beauty lies, with al! its fields and 
hedge-rows, houses and trees; and proceed down- 
wards, cover after cover, venturing a few remarks 
on the anatomy of each covering as we go, till we 
reach those profound depths which carry within 
their blank folds no record of their origin or his- 
tory. The vegetable mould is stripped away, with 
all its living inhabitants, animal and vegetable; 
man himself has disappeared, with all that man 
has built or dug, erected or excavated; and the 
vast panorama, far as the eye can reach, presents 
but a dreary wilderness of diluvial clays and gra- 
vels, with here a bare rock sticking through, and 





there a scattered group of boulders. Now, mark 
a curious fact. The lower clays and gravels in 
this desert are chiefly of local origin; they are 
formed mainly of the rock on which they rest. 
These quartz pebbles, for instance, so extensively 
used in this part of the country in causewaying 
footways, were swept out of the magnesian conglo- 
merate of the lower new red; these stiff clays are 
but re-formations of the saliferous marls of the 
upper red; these darkened gravels ‘are derived 
from the neighbouring coal-field; and yonder 
grey, mud-coloured stratum, mixed up with frag- 
ments of limestone, is a deposit from the rather 
more distant silurians. But not such the charac- 
ter of the widely-spread upper stratum, with its 
huge granitic boulders. We may see within the 
range of the landscape whence all the lower beds 
have come from; but no powers of vision could 
enable us to descry whence the granitic boulders 
and gravels have come from. Strange as the 
circumstance may seem, they are chiefly Scotch, 
—travellers, in the remote past, from the granitic 
rocks of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. They lie 
amid sea-shelle of the existing species,—the com- 
mon oyster, the edible cockle and periwinkle, is- 
land-cyprina, rock-whelk (purpura lapillus), and a 
host of others of the kinds we may any day pick 
up on our shores. Now, mark the story which 
they tell. This region of central England was once 
a broad ocean sound, that ran nearly parallel to St. 
George’s Channel: there rose Jand on both sides 
of it: Wales had got its head above water; so had 
the Cotteswold Hills in Gloucestershire; and not 
a particle of the Scotch drift is to be found on 
either side, where the ancient land lay. But the 
drift marks the entire course of the central channel 
lying thick in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire, in some localities to the depth 
of a hundred and fifty feet. In its present eleva- 
tion it averages in its course from fifty to five hun- 
dred feet over the existing sea. This ancient sound 
seems to have narrowed towards the south, where 
it joined on to the Bristol Channel; but such was 
its breadth where we now stand, that the eye would 
have failed to discover the eastern shore. Its waves 
beat against the Malverns on the one side, and the 
Cotteswold Hills on the other; it rose high along 
the flanks of the Wrekin; the secluded dells of 
Hagely were but the recesses of a submarine rock, 
shaggy with sea-weed, that occupied its central 
tide-way; while the Severn, exclusively a river of 
Wales in those days, emptied its waters into the 
sea at the Breidden Hills in Montgomeryshire, a 
full hundred miles from where it now falls into the 
Bristol Channel. Along this broad sound, every 
spring, when the northern ice began to break up, 
—for its era was that of the British glacier and 
iceberg, — huge ice-floes came drifting in shoals 
from the Scottish coast, loaded underneath with 
the granitic blocks which they had enveloped when 
forming in friths and estuaries; and as they floated 
along, the loosened boulders dropped on the sea- 
bottom beneath. Here lie scores in the compara- 
tively still water, and there lie hundreds where the 
conflicting tides dashed fierce and strong.” 

We shall conclude with an example of the real 
and the imaginative: 

“The drive from Birmingham, for the greater 
part of the way, is rather tame. There is no lack 
of fields and hedge-rows, houses and trees; but, 
from the great flatness of the country, they are doled 
out to the eye in niggardly detail, at the rate of about 
two fields and three hedge-rows at a time. Within 
a few miles of Stratford-on-Avon, however, the 
scenery improves. We are still on the Upper New 
Red Sandstone, and on this formation the town is 
built: but the Lias beyond shoots out, just in the 
line of our route, into a long promontory, capped 
by two insulated outliers, that, projected far in ad- 
vance, form the outer piquets of the newer and 
higher system; and for some four or five miles ere 
we enter the place, we coast along the tree-mottled 
shores of this green headland and its terminal is- 
lands. A scattered suburb introduces us to a rather 
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commonplace-looking street of homely brick houses, 
that seem as if they had all been reared within the 
last half century; all, at least, save one, a rude, 
unsightly specimen of the oak-framed domicile of 
the days of Elizabeth and James. Its walls are 
encrusted with staring whitewash, its beams care- 
Jessly daubed over with lamp-black; a deserted 
butcher’s shop, of the fifth-rate class, with the 
hooks still sticking in the walls, and the sill-board 
still spread out, as if to exhibit the joints, occupies 
‘the ground-floor; the one upper storey contains a 
single rickety casement, with a forlorn flower-pot 
on the sill; and directly in front of the- building 
there is what seems a rather clumsy sign-board, 
hung between two poles, that bears on its weather- 
beaten surface a double line of white faded letters 
on a ground of black. We read the inscription, 
and this humblest of dwellings,—humble, and ra- 
ther vulgar to boot,—rises in interest over the pa- 
laces of kings.—‘The immortal Shakspeare was 
born in this house.’ I shall first go and see the 
little corner his birth-place, I said, and then the 
little corner his burial-place: they are scarce half 
a mile apart ; nor, after the lapse of more than two 
centuries, does the intervening modicum of time 
between the two events, his birth and his burial, 
bulk much larger than the modicum of space that 
separates the respective scenes of them; but how 
marvellously is the world filled with the cogitations 
which employed that one brain in that brie! period! 
Could it have been some four pounds weight of 
convoluted matter, divided into two heraispheres, 
that, after originating these buoyant immateriali- 
ties, projected them upon the broad current of time, 
and bade them sail onwards and downwards for 
ever? I cannot believe it: the sparks of a sky- 
rocket survive the rocket itself but a very few 
seconds. I cannot believe that these thoughts of 


Shakspeare, “that wander through eternity,” are 
the mere sparks of an exploded rocket,—the mere 
scintillations of a little galvanic battery, made of 
fibre and albumen, like that of the torpedo, and 
whose ashes would now lie in the corner of a snuff- 


box. 

““T passed through the butcher’s shop, over a 
broken stone pavement, to a little gloomy kitchen 
“behind, and then, under charge of the guide, up a 
dark narrow stair, to the low-browed room in which 
the poet was born. The floor of old oak, much 
worn in the seams, has apparently undergone no 
change since little Bill, be-frocked and be-booted 
‘in woollen prepared from the rough material by 
‘the wool-comber his father, coasted it along the 
walls, in bold adventure, holding on, as he went, 
by tables and chairs. The ceiling, too, though 
unluckily covered up by modern lath and plaster, 
is in all probability that which stretched over the 
“head of the boy. It presents at least no indication 
of having been raised. A man rather above the 
middle size may stand erect under its central beam 
with his hat on, but with certainly no room to 
“spare; and it seems more than probable that, had 
the old ceiling been changed for another, the new 
one would have been heightened. But the walls 
have been sadly altered. The one window of the 
place is no longer that through which Shakspeare 
first saw the light; nor is the fire-place that at which 
he stealthily lighted little bits of stick, and twirled 
them in the air, to. see the fiery points converted 
into fiery circles. There are a few old portraits 
and old bits of furniture, of somewhat doubtful 
lineage, stuck round the room; and, on the top of 
an antique cabinet, a good plaster cast of the monu- 
mental bust in the church, in which, from its greater 
accessibility, one can better study than in the ori- 
ginal, the externa! signs affixed by nature to her 
mind of largest calibre. Every part of the walls and 
ceiling is inscribed with names. I might add mine, 
if I chose, to the rest, the woman told me; but I 
did not choose it. Milton and Dryden would have 
added theirs; he, the sublimest of poets, who, ere 
criticism had taken the altitude of the great writer 

- whom he so fervently loved and admired, could ad- 
dress him, in the fondness of youthful enthusiasm, 





as ‘ my Shakspeare;’ and he, the sympathetic cri- 
tic, who first dared to determine that ‘ of all modern, 
and perhaps ancient, poets, Shakspeare had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul.’ Messrs. 
Wiggins and Tims, too, would have added their 
names; and all right. They might not exactly 
see for themselves what it was that rendered Shak- 
speare so famous; but their admiration, enter- 
tained on trust, would be at least a legitimate echo 
of his renown; and so their names would have 
quite a right to be there as representative of the 
outer halo,—the second rainbow, if I may so express 
myself,—of the poet’s celebrity. But I was ashamed 
to add mine. I remembered that I was a writer; 
that it was my business to write,—to cast, day after 
day, shavings from off my mind,—the figure is 
Cowper’s,—that went rolling away, crisp and dry, 
among the vast heap already on the floor, and 
were never more heard of; and so I didn’t add 
my name. The woman pointed to the album, or 
rather set ‘of albums, which form a record: of the 
visitors, and said her mother could have turned up 
for me a great many names that strangers liked to 
look at; but the old woman was confined to her 
bed, and she, considerably less at home in the 
place, could shew me only a few. The first she 
turned up was that of Sir Walter Scott; the second 
that of Charles Dickens. ‘ You have done remark- 
ably well,’ I said; ‘ your mother couldn’t have 
done better. Now, shut the book.’” 

As we also do; commending it to well-deserved 
notice. 








THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

Memoranda ; or, Chronicles of the Foundling Hospital, 
including Memoirs of Captain Coram, §c. §c. By 
John Brownlow. London, Sampson Low. 

Most of our new publications this week are of a 

kind rather to ask for notices than reviews. This 

is one of them. It sets out with memoranda of 

Hogarth and the artists who met at the Foundling 

Hospital when it was founded by Captain Coram, 

gives us a catalogue of the pictures they generously 

contributed to its embellishment (which are still 
great attractions to visitors), and then slight bio- 
graphical sketches of the painters themselves—so 
slight, indeed, as rather to provoke an appetite for 
more, than satisfy the curiosity excited and felt re- 
specting them. Pictorial anecdotes, the musical 
friends of the institution and music, the buildings 
and estate, the government, admission and disposal 
of the children, and other particulars, fill up a vo- 

lume of considerable interest. We proceed to il- 

lustrate. Hogarth was the great benefactor to the 

Hospital, and painted some of his best pictures for 

it; and it is observed: 

“It is a somewhat singular circumstance that as 
Hogarth throughout his life uniformly opposed the 
establishment, of a Public Academy of Arts, he 
should, by the very course he pursued in encou- 
raging and concentrating at the Foundling Hos- 
pital an exhibition of the talents of British artists, 
have himself promoted a consummation of the 
object which he had all along deprecated. ‘ In 
consequence,’ says Nichols, ‘ of the public atten- 
tion bestowed upon the paintings presented to the 
Foundling Hospital by Hogarth, the academy in 
St. Martin’s Lane began to form themselves into a 
more important body, and to teach the arts under 
regular professors. But, extraordinary as it may 
appear, this scheme was so far from being welcomed 
by Hozarth, as indicative of a brighter era in the 
Fine Arts, that he absolutely discouraged it, as 
tending to. allure many young men into a profession 
in which they would not be able to support them- 
selves, and at the same time to degrade what ought 
to be a liberal profession into a merely mechanical 
one.’” 

There is no small degree of truth in this sagaci- 
ous anticipation, as may be. witnessed more and 
more amongst us every day. But no matter, we go 
a-head, good, middling, and bad, helter- skelter. 
Pass we now more quietly, though per saltum, to 
the status quo. 





‘* There are 500 children supported by the Hos. 
pital, from extreme infancy up to the age of fifteen, 
This is the maximum number for the maintenance 
of which the present funds can be made available 
It is only therefore as vacancies occur by appren. 
ticeship or death, reducing this number, that other 
children can be received. The average admission; 
per annum for the last five years were forty-four, 
The average number of applications for the admis. 
sion of children was 181. Independently, there. 
fore, of a principle of action which governs the 
committee in the selection of cases, the limite; 
means at their disposal, as compared with the 
claims upon them, furnishes of itself a safeguard 
or guarantee against a too free administration of 
this, the most important branch of the establish. 
ment. * ad ad 

‘* It has been the practice of the governors, from 
the earliest period of the Hospital to the present 
time, to name the children at their own will and 
pleasure, whether their parents should have been 
known or not. At the baptism of the children first 
taken into the Hospital, which was on the 29th 
March, 1741, it is recorded, that ‘ there was at the 
ceremony a fine appearance of persons of quality 
and distinction : his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
our president, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond, the Countess of Pembroke, and se. 
veral others, honouring the children with their 
names, and being their sponsors.’ Thus the regis- 
ter of this period presents the courtly names of 
Abercorn, Bedford, Bentinck, Montague, Marl- 
borough, Newcastle, Norfolk, Pomfret, Pembroke, 
Richmond, Vernon, &c. &c., as well as those of 
numerous other living individuals, great and small, 
who at that time took an interest in the establish. 
ment. When these names were exhausted, the 
authorities stole those of eminent deceased per. 
sonages, their first attack being upon the Church, 
Hence we have a Wickliffe, Huss, Ridley, Latimer, 
Laud, Sancroft, ‘Tillotson, Tennison, Sherlock, &c., 
Then come the mighty dead of the poetical race, 
viz. Geoffrey Chaucer, William Shakspeare, John 
Milton, &c. Of the philosophers, Francis Bacon 
stands pre-eminently conspicuous. As they pro- 
ceeded, the governors were more warlike in their 
notions, and brought from their graves Philip Sid- 
ney, Francis Drake, Oliver Cromwell, John Hamp- 
den, Admiral Benbow, and Cloudesley Shovel. A 
more peaceful list followed this, viz : Peter Paul 
Rubens, Anthony Vandyke, Michael Angelo, and 
Godfrey Kneller ; William Hogarth, and Jane, his 
wife, of course, not being forgotten. Another class 
of names was borrowed from popular novels of the 
day, which accounts for Charles Allworthy, Tom 
Jones, Sophia Western, and Clarissa Harlowe. 
The gentle Isaac Walton stands alone. - So long as 
the admission of children was confined within rea- 
sonable bounds, it was an easy matter to find names 
for them; but during the ‘ parliamentary era’ of 
the Hospital, when its gates were thrown open to 
all comers, and each day brought its regiment of 
infantry to the establishment, the governors were 
sometimes in difficulties; and when this was the 
case, they took a zoological view of the subject, 
and named them after the creeping things and beasts 
of the earth, or created a nomenclature from va- 
rious handicrafts or trades. In 1801, the hero of 
the Nile and some of his friends honoured the esta- 
blishment with a visit, and stood sponsors to seve- 
ral of the children. The names given on this oc- 
casion were Baltic Nelson, William and Emma 
Hamilton, Hyde Parker, &c. Up to a very late 
period the governors were sometimes in the habit 
of naming the children after themselves or their 
friends; but it was found to be an inconvenient 
and objectionable course, inasmuch as when they 
grew to man and womanhood they were apt to lay 
claim to some affinity of blood with their nomen- 
clators. The present practice therefore is, for the 
treasurer to prepare a list of ordinary names, by 
which the children are baptised.” 

Not a bad way to avoid the-scandal. ? 

“ In considering the question of mortality, the 
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children of the Hospital should be classed under 
two heads, namely: Ist, those under the age of 
five years;in the country ; and 2dly, those of from 
five to fifteen in London. With respect to the for- 
mer, the chances against rearing many of them are 
very great, and for these reasons. The mothers of 
the infants (who for the most part are very young), 
being desirous of ‘ hiding their shame’ from their 
relatives, or those with whom they may happen to 
be placed, manage by contrivances and artifices to 
prevent a knowledge of their imprudence until it 
can no longer be concealed. The writer has known 
many instances where girls (for their youth justi- 
fies the designation) have been living with their 
mothers, with whom they have been in constant 
intercourse, and even sleeping in the same bed, 
and yet have contrived to hide from their parent 
the fact of their unfortunate condition till the mo- 
ment of confinement. In the same manner ser- 
vants manage to undergo the labours of their office, 
and contrive to elude the observation of their mis- 
tresses, till the instant of giving birth to a child. 
The unnatural distortions of body by which their 
secret is preserved, are accompanied by anxieties 
of mind which does not arise only from the dread 
of discovery. The prospect before her is dreary 
enough, but the retrospect is perhaps worse. ‘She 
finds herself,’ says the late Rev. John Hewlett, 
‘the victim of treachery and voluptuousness, where 
she fondly hoped to be the object of pure and in- 
dividual love ; and at a time when the languor of 
the body and the growing anxiety of the mind 
powerfully claim, and in general receive, additional 
tenderness, she is obliged to endure the severest 
affliction that fear could imagine, or unkindness 
produce.’ Can it be wondered at, therefore, that an 
infant born under such circumstances should be 
deficient in those physical developments which 
otherwise it might have possessed? But this is 
not all. The same powerful motive which prompted 
her first desire to conceal her disgrace, leads her 
to seek the only other opportunity she has of en- 
suring such concealment, namely, by putting her 
infant away from her, as soon after its birth as 
possible, to some nurse, who under a promise of 
payment, which the. mother is unable to fulfil, en- 
gages to take upon herself the duties of the parent, 
—duties which in nine cases out of ten she neglects 
to perform in a satisfactory manner. Beginning 
life with such opposing contingencies, and thus 
neglected, the infant is admitted into the Foundling 
Hospital. ‘ At least one-fifth of those admitted, 
during the last nine years,’ says the examining 
medical officer, ‘ have been in such a miserable 
state of emaciation, as to make it doubtful if they 
could be reared at all; and of those presented in 
tolerable health, many receive a serious check from 
the change of nurse, condition, and other circum- 
stances attending their admission. These infants 
are presented at all ages; from one to twelve 
months, and have been mostly exposed to all the 
injurious consequences arising from insufficient 
nursing and improper diet; the greater number 
have not had the breast at all, and I have gene- 
rally found on inquiry, that those who have had 
the advantage of a wet nurse, have been fed at the 
same time with spoon food.’ 

“The compiler has searched the registers of the 
Hospital, and has extracted an account of the mor- 
tality of 100 children, during the first five years of 
their lives, received at two separate periods, viz. : 
from May 1835 to May 1837, and from May 1837 
to March 1839; and he finds the following to be 


the result : 
Ist Period. 2d Period. 
Deaths in the 1st year of their age . . 12 9 
n 2a 53 .3 5 10 
” 3d ” * 2 
”» 4th ” “* 0 
” 5th 99 ee 0 


f 20 21 

The causes of death were as follows, viz.: Con- 
vulsions, 9; inflammation of lupgs, 3; malforma- 
tion of chest, 3; diarrhoea, 3; inflammation of 
bowels, 4; water on brain, 4; croup, 2; hydrocele, 





1; disease of mesenteric glands, 5; scarlet fever, 
2; atrophy, 1; bilious vomiting, 1; scrofula, 1; 
hooping cough, 1; teething, and the breaking of a 
blood-vessel, 1. 

‘© The above, therefore, furnishes evidence of 
the loss of life per centum of those children under 
the age of five years whilst at nurse in the country. 
The following is the account of the mortality of the 
children of the Hospital, in London, during a period 
of ten years, from the ages of five to fifteen : 

Childres in the Howse. Deaths. 
c<e Bees 26 - 8 
e « 216 
. 230 
226 
237 
223 
_ 
298 
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“The children are all disposed of by apprentice- 
ship: the girls at the age of fifteen to domestic 
service, for a term of five years, and the boys at 
the age of fourteen as mechanics, &c. for a term 
of seven years. The trades to which the latter 
have been apprenticed during the last seven years 
are as follows, viz.: tailors, sixteen; boot and 
shoe-makers, sixteen; fishermen, seven; cabinet- 
makers, four; linendrapers, three; confectioners, 
two; bakers, two; goldbeaters, two; hairdressers, 
three; hair-manufacturers, two; silversmith, one; 
opticians, two; tin-plate worker and ironmonger, 
one; general provision-dealer, one; weaver, one; 
law writers, two; watchmaker, one; pawnbrokers, 
three ; sodawater-manufacturer, one; cooper, one; 
dyer, one; paperhanger, one; furnishing under- 
taker, one; brass, copper, and iron wire drawer, 
one; silk hat-manufacturer, one; domestic ser- 
vice, four; in all eighty apprentices. A very 
satisfactory report was recently made of their 
conduct and destination, four only excepted. These 
have left their masters, owing to disagreements, 
but are believed to be leading reputable lives. 
With respect to the girls, it appeared by a recent 
investigation, that of all those apprenticed during 
the last five years, there was only one whose con- 
duct had been faulty, and she was redeeming her 
character by subsequent good behaviour. * * * 

‘The present annual income may be stated as 
follows : 

Rents of the estates... .... 
Interest on 108,388/. Stock ..... 
Benefactions on an average of3 years . . 241 
Net produce of the chapel on an average of 
Soe ss wk ks ee eS es sf ee 
£9755.” 

Some of the legacies are of singular character. 
Ex. gr.: a bequest by Shirley of Stratford: 

«The whole of my dramatic works, consisting 
of nine tragedies, one comedy, and five smaller 
productions, I bequeath to the governors of the 
Foundling Hospital, in trust for that greatly useful 
institution, hoping their being enabled to get them 
performed, unaltered or mutilated, in one of the 
London theatres, they being certainly not inferior 
to any set of such performances produced at the 
present age; and should they be acted, I request 
the repayment out of the profits to all subscribers 
to me, which can amount but to a small sum of 
money.’ 

“Tn 1759, William Williams, Esq., who pos- 
sessed property in Jamaica, bequeathed the same 
to certain persons ‘ in trust to sell the same, toge- 
ther with all and every the Negro, Mulatto, and 
other slaves whatsoever to me belonging, with their 
future offspring, issue, or increase, and to pay the 
net proceeds to the treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital.’ His next bequest is as follows: ‘ Item, 
I give and bequeath to that most abandonedly 
wicked, vile, detestable rogue and impostor, who 
hath assumed, and now does, or lately did go by 
the name of Gersham Williams, pretending to be a 
son of mine, one shilling only, to buy him an halter, 
wherewith to hang himself, being what he hath for 
a long, long, very long while past merited and de- 
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served from the law of the hands of the hangman 
for his great and manifold villanies.’ 

‘* At the demise of his reputed father, this 
‘Gersham Williams’ made many attempts to com- 
promise matters with the governors of the Hospital 
regarding the legacy; but he proved a slippery 
character, and failed in his object. The legacy 
yielded to the charity 55637.” 

In fifty years, ground rents will fallin and greatly 
augment the revenues, but at present they hardly 
meet the claims upon them; and yet an excellent 
benevolent fund, as a provision for the aged, has 
been established and supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The chapel yields a good income, and 
we congratulate the Hospital on having recently 
elected Dr. Croly its evening lecturer; his elo- 
quence will no doubt augment this fund. 

We have only to add, that the volume is illus- 
trated by several interesting engravings. 





MRS. BUTLER’S YEAR OF CONSOLATION; ANECDOTES 
OF THE NEW POPE. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 
WE concluded last week with referring to Mrs. 
Butler’s notices of the election of the new Pope, 
and promising to add them to our own original 
account. Pursuant thereto we quote as follows : 

‘* The ceremonies of the assembling of the con- 
clave, and of the proclamation of the new Pope, 
are too well known to require any description, es- 
pecially from one who did not personally witness 
them. One curious custom, however, was told me, 
with which I was not before acquainted. The 
carriages ofall the cardinals assembled in conclave 
are all daily drawn up on the open space before 
the Quirinal. As soon as the breaking down of 
the walled-up window, and the public announce- 
ment of the new Pope’s election through it, takes 
place, his coachman breaks his whip, and, driving 
to his own house, takes possession of the carriage, 
horses, harness, &c., of his former master, who is 
thenceforth of course only conveyed about in the 
papal equipage. A comical story was told of the 
coachman of Cardinal Gizzi, who, it was said, en- 
tertained such a profound conviction of the cer- 
tainty of his master’s election, that, returning home 
from his first day of expectation on the Monte 
Cavallo, he gave himself up to such ecstasies of 
anticipated glory as to break and demolish almost 
every thing he laid his hands upon in the offices— 
an unfortulfate demonstration of fallacious delight 
for his eminence, Cardinal Gizzi, who, on his re- 
turn from the conclave, was not pope, and probably 
found his batterie de cuisine much injured by his 
too sanguine charioteer’s hopeful demonstrations. 
Almost immediately upon the death of the Pope, 
innumerable political jibes and pasquinades were 
afloat, both with regard to his past government 
and the proceedings of the conclave. A curious 
anecdote was told of Cardinal Micala, who, going 
into the conclave with Lambruschini, said to him, 
‘Now, we shall see whether the Holy Spirit or 
the devil presides at our deliberations: if the for- 
mer, Mai or Mastai will be elected; if the latter, it 
will be you or me.’ A ridiculous caricature was 
circulated during the sitting of the conclave, repre- 
senting the Holy Dove hovering above the assem- 
bled cardinals, who were all zealously employed in 
driving it off with their pocket - handkerchiefs. 
Cardinal Micala was chiefly noted for the rigorous 
asceticism of his religious life, his hatred of all 
foreigners and their influence in Rome, and the 
noble and striking venerableness of his appearance ; 
wearing habitually the dress of the fraternity to 
which he belonged, his long white flowing beard 
and grave majestic countenance rendered him an 
object of interest and curiosity wherever he was 
seen. Cardinal Lambruschini enjoyed during the 
deliberations of the conclave, and has continued to 
enjoy since the election of Pius IX., the unenvia- 
ble notoriety of extreme unpopularity. The repre- 
sentative of the Austrian policy in the Roman 
councils, the dread of his becoming Pope at the 
death of Gregory XVI. was one of the main mo- 
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tives that determined the votes of many members 
of the conclave in favour of Cardinal Mastai. 
known illiberality and devotion to the narrow and 
imbecile government of the late Pope had earned 
him unenviable distinction in popular opinion ; and 
as soon as the election of Cardinal Mastai appeared 
to promise comparative impunity to the utterance 
of the feeling against him, it displayed itself openly, 
—repeatedly in the groans and hisses with which 
his carriage was followed in the streets, and one or 
two exhibitions of public feeling of even a broader 
nature, such as fastening a tin kettle to his carriage ; 
a distinction generally awarded to obnoxious ani- 
mals rather than Roman Catholic eminences. Car- 
dinal Mai is best known out of Rome as the 
guardian of the precious collections of the Vatican, 
and the learned discoverer and interpreter of the 
famous palimpsest republic of Cicero. 

“We have just had a visit from Monsignor \ 
who has been talking for about an hour incessantly 
of the Pope. He belonged to the household of the 
late Gregory XVI., and always appeared, when we 
saw him, to be in a state of perfect loyalty as re- 
garded his temporal and spiritual sovereign. Now, 
however, he confesses that the torment of living in 
a state of perpetual fear and falsehood, to which 
he was condemned, is not to be described; that 
under the late Pope it was impossible ever to be 
for a moment off one’s guard, for that society itself 
was made up of spies, and a man could not speak 
with safety to his most intimate acquaintance upon 
any matter touching the government; that Roman 
princesses and countesses were paid spies in the 
papal service, and that it was dangerous in the ex- 
treme to utter any opinion upon any but the most 
indifferent subjects, for that ruin might have been 
the consequence of an unguarded word to persons 
whom one would have supposed least likely to be- 
tray one. This is certainly an agreeable state of 
things to exist in. The matter however now, it 
seems, is quite otherwise. Monsignor says, 
the enthusiasm of the people for their new sove- 
reign is not to be described. Immediately after 
the amnesty, the men who had recovered their 
liberty flocked to the churches and received the 
sacrament, without exception, with extreme devo- 
tion. Moreover, he added that Heaven had cer- 
tainly appointed this man to the exigency of the 
times, for that the whole papal government was 
tottering to its foundations. If any thing can save 
it, as a government, I suppose this may; but it is 
far more likely to prove the preparatory process 
for entire change; and in this respect most fitly 
may the present Pope be considered God’s mes- 
senger, and the appointed instrument of the ap- 
pointed time. Monsignor told us several ad- 
mirable anecdotes of his benevolence and activity. 
The day of the procession of St. John Lateran, a 
poor old beggar-woman, stretched by the wayside, 
called out to Christ's successor upon earth for help, 
*Santo Padre, ajutatemi che sto qui povera vecchia 
abbandonata sopra Ja paglia e muojo di fame.’ 
The Pope sent her immediately a gold piece, and 
passed on in the procession. At night, in the 
dress of an abbate, having perfectly remembered 
the house indicated to him as that where the woman 
lived, he went to seek her, and found her abso- 
lutely lying upon straw, and in a state of misera- 
ble destitution, He immediately proceeded to the 
house of the curate of the parish; the latter, called 
up not without considerable demur ahd difficulty 
(not knowing from whom the summons came) from 
his comfortable bed, was lost in amazement and 
dismay at the sight of the Pope, who, reprimand- 
ing him severely for his neglect of the poor under 
his charge, bade him send immediately money, food, 
bed and bedding to the poor old beggar whom he 
had just visited. His holiness, it seems, has a box 
at the post-office, of which he himself keeps the 
key; and whereas no letter whatever was ever al- 
lowed to reach the late Gregory XVI., it is an 
understood thing that this box, with every thing 

ut into it, is delivered immediately into the Pope’s 
ands, A certain sum of money having been chari- 
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tably appropriated, I do not precisely remember 
y whom now, in dower-money, for a certain num- 
ber of poor young Roman girls in one of the pa- 
rishes in Rome, one among the number, a poor 
deformed gir), was defrauded by the priest in whose 
hands the money was lodged, and who retained 
hers. The girl ventured herselfto address a letter 
to the Pope, stating how her portion had been 
withheld from her. Without loss of time the de- 
faulter was summoned and condemned by the Pope 
to pay the poor crippled girl fifty scudi out of his 
own pocket, besides the twenty-five which were 
the portion due to her. Some evenings after this, 
in his usual incognito dress of an abbate, he knocked 
at the door of an asylum for poor children, the 
management of which was not supposed to be alto- 
gether conscientiously conducted. The porter re- 
fused to open the door, alleging that the children 
were at supper, and just going to bed, and that 
nobody could be let in. At last, the magical 
‘Aprite che sono il papa,’ threw the door wide; 
and the porter, in an ecstasy of fright, was running 
to rouse the whole establishment with the news, 
which, however, his holiness forbade ; and, merely 
desiring the dismayed superior to conduct him to 
the children’s eating-room, he proceeded to taste 
the bread and wine set hefore them for their sup- 
per. He then turned to the superior, and said: 
* To-morrow, sir, let the bread and wine put before 
these poor children be such as it ought to be; and 
remember that I have my eye upon you:’ with 
which salutary warning he departed. There is 
something rather Haroun Alraschid in these noc- 
turnal expeditions of his holiness. On fixed days 
in the week, for a certain number of hours, he re- 
ceives indiscriminately all persons who wish to 
see and speak with him. They are admitted with- 
out any distinction, one by one, according to num- 
ber; and the Pope, permitting them to seat them- 
selves, hears their grievances, receives their pe- 
titions, and, warning them that any attempt to im- 
pose upon him, or in any way alter the truth, will 
be detected and punished, takes their name and 
address, and has their business inquired into and 
put to rights. As for the women, said Monsignor, 
they perfectly adore him, for nothing can exceed 
his graciousness and kindness to them: ‘é davero,’ 
added he with Christianly humanity; ‘ bisogna 
pensarlo che sono poverette anche lei creature di 
Dio! for which allowance we heretical females 
were duly grateful. Since Monsignor’s visit, we 
have seen . who, like the rest of the Romans, 
is open-mouthed in his enthusiasm for the Pope. 
He has been composing a popular patriotic chant, 
in honour of his holiness, which he hopes to get 
sung in the Piazza del Popolo, on the eighth of 
September, on the occasion of the Pope’s going to 
the Santa Maria del Popolo. He said that people 
were coming daily from Bologna and Ancona, and 
various of the hitherto most disaffected districts of 
the papal territory, with enthusiastic d tra- 
tions of loyalty, fidelity, patriotism, and devotion 
to the pope. 

“ Perhaps the most touching and remarkable 
effect of the new disposition of men’s minds, in- 
duced by the popularity of the new government is, 
that instead of the spirit of distrust, jealousy, and 
suspicion which existed universally between the 
people of Rome and those of the provinces, a kindly 
feeling of free brotherhood seems now to animate 
them all towards each other. spoke with 
delight and astonishment of the almost miraculous 
change wrought in the public mind and feeling 
in the space of two months; adding, that had 
Pope Gregory XVI. lived, the last two months 
would hardly have passed over without some de- 
monstration of popular discontent against the be- 
sotted tyranny of the government. It is a curi- 
ous fact, if it be true, but IT know not upon what 
authority the anecdote rests, that Pius IX. had 
been for some years past engaged in writing a 
book upon the political condition of the Roman 
states, upon the necessary and inevitable changes 














tions of vital import that concern the national 
existence of the people. This work, it is said, he 
had intended at his death to bequeath to whoever 
should be the reigning Pope, little imagining that 
so much labour and thought were to find their re. 
sult in the measures of his own government, and 
that God would call him who intended thus to serve 
his country after his death to serve it yet more 
effectually by his life. Among many others, —_ 
told us two beautiful anecdotes of his humanity 
and wisdom. While he was archbishop of Spoleto, 
a liat of persons suspected of political liberalism 
was brought to him, and he was earnestly recom. 
mended to forward it to Rome, as an exhibition of 
zeal that would be highly serviceable to himself; 
he said he would take care of it, and immediately 
tore it up, and threw it into the fire. Since the 
proclamation of his act of amnesty, a subscription 
was set on foot in Rome to raise a sum of money 
for the poor men whose long detention in the papal 
prisons had, of course, not sent them back into the 
world with very full pockets. A list of the sub. 
scribers’ names was brought to the pope by the 
governor of Rome, Marini, who suggested that it 
would be very desirable to keep it, as a future 
means of ascertaining who were tainted with sym. 
pathy for liberal opinions. The Pope said he 
thought it was highly desirable to make that use 
of it, immediately wrote down his own naune, with 
a donation of a hundred scudi, and engaged Mon- 
signor Marini to follow his example, and record 
himself as a friend of those who had suffered for 
liberal opinions. There is a touch of humour about 
this anecdote that makes it perfectly enchanting, 

“While archbishop of Imola, he was already 
known to have exhibited his sympathy for those 
suffering in the cause of political reform by fur- 
nishing many of the exiled patriots with money. 
_A beautiful anecdote is related of his merciful and 
humane disposition while he was in this situation. 
Among the other duties of the archbishop is that 
of a periodical survey of the prisons, in the course 
of which visits of greater or less length may be paid 
by him to the cells of each or any of the criminals, 
An unfortunate woman, whose husband had been 
confined for upwards of a year, and who had in 
vain solicited permission to see him, at length, in 
despair, applied to the archbishop, whose office, 
however, gave-him no power of furnishing her with 
the required permission. Much moved, however, 
by the poor creature’s misery, the humane man re- 
membered her petition; and on the occasion of his 
next official visit to the prison, sent word to her to 
join the train which usually attended his progress 
on these occasions. Arrived at the cell where her 
husband was incarcerated, he bade the woman enter 
it, and sat himselfat the dungeon-door for an hour, 
during which space of time the unfortunate peo- 
ple enjoyed once more the blessing of being re- 
united. * M17. ® 

** When the act of amnesty, promulgated by 
Pius IX. immediately on his accession, opened the 
political dungeons of the Roman states, and set 
free thousands of wretched men who were expiat- 
ing in their gloomy chambers their aspirations for 
their country’s good, it was stated that the Pope 
himself had had a personal interview with Renzi, 
who, generally looked upon as a sort of chief and 
leader of the patriots, made a species of personal 
act of future homage and loyalty to his sovereign 
and liberator. It now appears, monstrous as it 
may seem, that this very man, the seeming patriot, 
the devoted reformer, the ardent and enthusiastic 
leader of the unfortunate Italian revolutionists, 
was, in fact, a spy in the pay of the late Pope's 
government; as such had been the means of in- 
veigling and betraying hundreds of his countrymen, 
of whose political tendencies his apparent sympathy 
had made him aware; as’ such, and not led by the 
irresistible impulse of an invincible attachment, he 
had returned to Tuscany, where his being detained 
and delivered to the Roman government was 4 
mere continuation of the farce, by which he was to 





in the administration; and, in short, all the ques- 


pursue his detestable career of treachery. I think 
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he, rather than Brutus or Cassius, ought to be in 
company with Judas Iscariot between the teeth of 
Dante’s great devil. It is remarkable that, for so 
long a space of time, this wretch, whose fees from 
the Roman government were enormous, contrived 
to deceive the numerous individuals who were 
given up chiefly through his agency, without ex- 
citing the smallest suspicion. One man only is 
known to have said upon being seized, ‘ Renzi is 
the only man who can have betrayed me, for he 
alone was aware of such and such circumstances.’ 
This single voice, however, of detection was soon 
interred in the depths of some political dungeon, 
and Renzi continued to receive and betray the 
confidence of hundreds of his wretched compatriots. 
It isa curious thing that a rumour was in circula- 
tion just before I left Rome, that there had been a 
disturbance in the prisons, and that a spy had 
been detected and nearly torn to pieces among the 
prisoners ; moreover, it was supposed that fifty of 
the political offenders inclyged in the amnesty were 
still detained—of course without the knowledge of 
the Pope—for fear they should make disclosures 
as to the barbarous treatment they had been sub- 
jected to. The late report of the legate of Spoleto 
upon the state of the prisons there represents the 
condition of persons committed and merely await- 
ing their trial as something too dreadful if it were 
the punishment of convicted criminals, instead of 
persons who may be innocent of any offence: many 
of them have been kept for months chained to the 
ground, fed upon bread and water, and repeatedly 
flogged, at the will either of their gaoler or still 
higher authorities; and in spite of these detestable 
iniquities, a commission appointed to visit the 
prisons, and examine the condition of the pri- 
soners, keported most favourably of the whole ad- 
ministration. 

“ Another proscribed book, which I have read 
with extreme interest, is Amari’s History of 
Sicily during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
embracing the period of the national revolu- 
tion against the French supremacy, of which the 
Sicilian vespers was the first outbreak, and which 
throws some very curious and new light upon the 
events of that period. As in Niebuhr’s Roman 
History, the romance of the story suffers not a 
little from the clear and vigorous demonstration of 
facts with which he encounters the long prevalent 
traditions respecting Giovanni di Proccida’s con- 
spiracy. The style, through an affectation of terse- 
ness, is occasionally obscure; and the history itself, 
from the amazing number of authorities, docu- 
ments, and. references collected by the author to 
establish the positions he assumes, rather laborious 
reading; but it is nevertheless highly interesting, 
and an extremely valuable work, from the im- 
mense research and care with which it is compiled. 
The story of its publication is curious enough. 
Amari submitted it to the censure at Palermo, 
where he was living, and received its sanction for 
the publication. The work, however, was hardly 
through the press, and ready to be issued, than a 
revocation of the license to publish it was sent to 
the author, with further injunctions to place the 
Whole edition about to be issued in the hands 
of the police. Amari, unwilling to see the fruit of 
so much labour and time, and his just claim to 
fame and the gratitude of his countrymen, thus 
arbitrarily sacrificed, rapidly made all prepara- 
tions for leaving Sicily, packed his precious his- 
tory in one case, which he put on board a French 
vessel, sent a carefully-closed box of carrots and 
other rubbish to personate it to the office of the 
censorgkip; and himself in disguise, with the pass- 
port ofa friend, embarked immediately for Mar- 
seilles, Thither his work safely followed him, and 
having made his way to Paris, he there issued it, 
bearing the stamp of Palermo upon its title-page ; 
and has since republished a second edition in 
Paris, the work having excited great interest and 
curiosity, both from its own intrinsic merits, and 
the circumstances of persecution under which its 
author gave it to the world, After going through 


these various prohibited publications, 1 have been 
entertaining myself with a number of tracts, sent 
me by my friend ——, all bearing the permission 
of the censorship upon-them, and giving, on the 
other hand, an excellent idea of the literature 
that is allowed and encouraged through the Roman 
states, for the edification of their population. 
These Jittle pamphlets, each costing a few ba- 
jocchi, and containing from six to twenty coarsely 
printed pages, are all metrical, and but for their 
length might perhaps be called ballads. They 
consist of some clumsy fable, generally opening 
with an invocation to the Virgin or some of the 
saints, and closing with a similar apostrophe. 
Some are legends of incredible conversions, and 
miraculous performances of saints, rescued from 
obscurity, I should think, chiefly by these illus- 
trious records of their deeds; some are accounts 
of the crimes, atrocitics, adventures, and retribu- 
tion of notorious criminals, bandits, and assassins; 
some are extraordinary rifaccimentoes of portions 
of ancient history, such as the combat of the Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii. The opening address of one of 
these, to St. Joseph, is the mest ludicrous piece of 
blasphemy I ever read; the language and details 
of every one of these productions, of which I have 
read upwards of twenty, are low and common in 
the extreme. There is nothing indecent or im- 
moral in them, though occasionally great coarse- 
ness and vulgarity; but upon the last leaf of 
almost every one, opposite to the pious ejaculations 
which close the poems, are lottery numbers, and 
directions for successfully putting into the lottery, 
and numerous details of tricks of sleight-of-hand, 
&c.: this is the popular literature printed and dis- 
seminated by the Roman clergy—in whose hands 
the censorship as well as every other branch of the 
government lodges—among the people, whose 
minds and souls are committed to their care. One 
only in the whole number I read was not absolutely 
and revoltingly stupid, and that was a rambling story 
of a certain Princess Olive, the tissue of whose ad- 
ventures, in their variety, improbability, and wild- 
ness, reminded me of the subjects of some of our 
old play-wrights—a more improbable and less in- 
teresting web of events than the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
or ‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ but that style of re- 
cital.”’ 

And with these papal anecdotes, and views of 
the state of affairs, we bid Mrs. Butler farewell. 





The Three Cousins: a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, 
author of “* Father Eustace,’ &c. 3 vols. Col- 
burn. . 

TueERe is always a great deal of cleverness in Mrs. 

Trollope’s novels; but she draws so incessantly 

upon the well of her invention, that, though ade- 

quate to a copious supply, it seems impossible for 
it to sustain the constant drain—at any rate with 

a@ pure and altogether relishable element. Like wells 

of another kind, therefore, into which the bucket 

is too often plunged, it is apt to bring up sand 
and gravel, if not mud and rubbish, along with the 

pleasant water. There is here, for example, a 

child altogether unnecessary to the story, who at 

the age of between three and four years is allowed 
to associate with the gents of the stable, till he has 
acquired a habit of swearing as troopers were said 
to swear in less decent times than ours. Now to 
hear oaths from such an infant-mouth would be 
extremely shocking, and to have them flourishing 
in print is not less disagreeable. Yet the father of 
the precocious nuisance enjoys this peculiar attain- 
ment of his offspring! and the mother exclaims, 
“* What an angel !”’ when her son raps out a bit of 
blasphemy. This is, to say the least of it, in very 
bad taste. There is another fault in this as in 
other fictions by the same hand, probably springing 
from the same hurry and want of due concoction 
of a whole design, to which we have alluded. The 
book begins spiritedly, and is carried on to a cer- 
tain length with nerve and smartness. But then 
the original thought appears to vanish, and the 





the beginning. Characters change without cause, 
circumstances cease to be continuous or dependent 
upon preceding events, and the winding up is any 
thiag but consonant to the data on which it is, 
or rather ought to be, founded. Yet notwithstand- 
ing these defects, there is much talent and enter- 
taining writing in these volumes, 


The Student of Salamanca. Pp. 304. Blackwoods. 
To have appeared in our contemporary, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is, generally speaking, a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the sufficient talent of any literary pro- 
duction. In the present instance the good wine 
needs no bush. The Student of Salamanca is an 
interesting and exceedingly well-told story, leading 
through many vicissitudes, and conducting to the 
end with unabated vigour. As in other cases, 
where the matter has already gratified so many 
readers in the popular pages of another periodical, 
we refrain from occupying our room with extracts, 
however richly deserved. 
The Drawing-Room Dances. ByCellarius. Churton. 
Dinectiowns for dancing all the new-fangled waltzes 
and gallops, &c., illustrated with beaux and coquettes 
in the pink of fashionable costumes.’ In such 
matters we have little skill; and after a careful 
looking over text and cuts, find ourselves utterly 
at a loss to determine whether the parties belong 
to the genus Nobs, or the opposite (though nearly 
synonymous) genus Snobs. 

Dogs ; their Origin and Varieties, §c. 
Richardson. Pp. 114. 
London, Orr. 

Wi1rTHa woodcuts and many anecdotes of the faithful 
friend of man, this little book condenses a good 
account of the origin of the various species of dogs, 
and prescribes for the simple treatment of the dis- 
eases to which they are liable. In some points we 
differ from the writer: as, for instance, from his 
dictum that the Newfoundland (a fine creature, 
no doubt) is more than competent to supply the 
place} and perform the duty of the old English 
maustiff. 

Travels in the East. By Constantine Tischendorff. 
Translated from the German by W. E. Shuckard. 
Pp. 287. Longmans. 

Many points of Biblical criticism, of learning, of 
topography, of geography, and of philology, are 
discussed in this volume, which is also interspersed 
with the usual notices of circumstances which occur 
in Eastern travel. The latter do not bring us 
any information of sufficient novelty to call for ex- 
tract; and with regard to the former division, all 
we can do is to recommend the learned specula- 
tions and grave arguments of the author, founded 
on the actual survey of every spot, to the attention 
of those who feel an interest in inquiries the dis- 
cussions on which have occupied many a hundred 
volumes. They will find much ingenuity and sa- 
gacity in M. Tischendorff. 

Standard Novels. Vol.106. The Phantom-Ship. By 

Captain Marryat. Bentley. 

Is added to this long but entertaining list, the in- 

terest of which suffers nothing from the extension 

of the series. 


The Works of George Sand. Parts III. and IV. By 
Matilda M. Hays, author of “ Helen Stanley.” 
André, The Mosaic Masters, Oreo, Fanchette. 
London, Churton. 

Our fair countrywoman proceeds in rendering the 
not dubious Frenchwoman into English. The great 
talent of the original shines not feebly through the 
translation; and with regard to morals and prin- 
ciples, we can only say that the portions hitherto 
published are not the productions of the most ob« 
jectionable character. 


The Hand- Book of Travel-Talk. Pp.283. Murray, 
A MosT useful and convenient little book, by which 
tourists not well acquainted with the languages 
may inter-communicate on all common occasions 
with the natives of France, Germany, or Italy, 
when travelling in any of these countries, It is 


By H. D. 
Dublin, M‘Glashan ; 





impulse or impetus to be gone. The end forgets 


very well arranged for the purpose, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

London, May 3d, 1847, 
Dear Str,—I have perused the very interesting 
communication from Cairo in your last issue, and 
trouble you with a few lines on two points of your 
correspondent’s letter: 1.‘ R. F.” appears to be 
unaware of the existence of a line of railway which 
will, in a very short time, connect Trieste with 
Hamburgh, vid Vienna and Berlin; 2. In my com- 
munication to you of November last, when ailuding 
to the fact of the agent of the Oriental and Penin- 
sular Company in Egypt refusing to allow the 
heavy baggage of any passenger who arrived from 
India in the steamers of that company to be for- 
warded to Southampton by the company’s steamer, 
such passenger proceeding vid Italy, &c., although 
any charge for freight would have been most cheer- 
fully paid ; I commented upon what I at that time 
and still do think a most illiberal procedure, and 
unworthy of a splendid company like the one in 
question. It is notorious that the steamer takes 
merchandise on freight from Egypt every trip ; and 
surely no distinction should, in common fairness, 
be drawn between such merchandise and the heavy 
baggage of p gers. t believe that the 
liberal and spirited board of directors of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company can be fully aware 
of this; and I cannot agree for one moment in the 
remarks of “ R. F.” on this head. 

I would take the present opportunity of direct- 
ing, in the most friendly spirit, the attention of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company to the enor- 
mous charge for passage in their steamers from 
Suez to Ceylon,—87/. is the charge fixed for a gen- 
tleman, and a few more pounds for a lady (why a 
distinction of price is made does not appear). The 
charge from Southampton to Ceylon, without in- 
cluding transit expenses through Egypt, is 1104. for 
a lady, and 101/. for a gentleman. The average 
duration of the passage between Suez and Ceylon 
is about eighteen days ; this would give a charge of 
nearly 5/. per diem for each gentleman passenger. 
The rates of passage to Alexandria from South- 
ampton, by the boats of the same company, are 
401. per head. Deduct 492. from 101/. would leave 
6ll. as the legitimate charge between. Suez and 
Ceylon, instead of which 872. is charged! A re- 
duction of passage-money to a fair rate (for the 
late reduction is by far foo trifling to be of much 
benefit to the public), would tend much to increase 
the income of the company by augmenting the 
number of passengers to and from India, and pre- 
vents a rival company being established on the 
Suez side.—Yours, &c. E. R. P. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 15th.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. ‘On the proper motion of the 
solar system,” by Mr. T. Galloway. The object of 
this paper is to communicate the results of a cal- 
culation for determining the diréction of the pro- 
per motions of the solar system from the apparent 
proper motions of eighty-one stars in the southern 
hemisphere, deduced from the comparison of the 
observations made by Lacaille at the Cape, abcut 
the middle of the last century, with the recent 
observations of Mr. Johnson and the late Pro- 
fessor Henderson at St. Helena and the Cape re- 
spectively. After adverting to the papers of Sir 
W. Herschel in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1783 and 1805, and the results of others who 
undertook the same inquiry, the author remarks 
that up to a recent period astronomers seem ge- 
nerally to have entertained the opinion that our 
knowledge of the proper motions of the stars 
is not sufficiently advanced to enable us to pro- 
nounce positively either on the fact or the direction 
of the motion of our own system. This opinion 
was grounded on the discrepancies which present 
themselves when it is attempted to explain the ob- 
served displacements of individual stars by refer- 
ring them to the motion of the sun in an opposite 
direction; it being always found that whatever 


direction is assigned to the sun’s motion, there are 
many stars whose proper motions cannot thereby 
be accounted for. But if the sun be in motion, it 
is very improbable that any star is absolutely at 
rest; hence the proper motions deduced from a 
comparison of catalogues must be regarded as the 
effect partly of the true proper motions of the stars, 
and partly of the apparent systematic or parallac- 
tic motion caused by the displacement of the point 
of view; and as we have no reason for supposing 
the star’s true proper motion to be more probable 
in one direction than in another, it may be ex- 
pected, @ priori, that the observed directions will 
form angles of all different values with the direc- 
tion of the sun’s motion, or any other fixed line. 
The observed discrepancies are therefore not in- 
compatible with a general drifting of the stars to- 
wards a particular region of the heavens; but in 
order to deduce the direction of the systematic 
motion, it b 'y to take account of a 
very considerable number of proper motions, and 
to represent them by equations of condition, in- 
volving the quantities necessary. for determining 
the direction of the sun’s motion, and solving the 
equations so as to give the most probable values of 
those quantities, The first person who investi- 
gated the subject under this point of view was 
Prof. Argelander of Bonn, in a paper published in 
the Petersburg Memoirs for 1837. From the proper 
motions of 390 stars deduced from a comparison 
of Bessel’s catalogue of Bradley’s observations 
with his own catalogue of stars observed at Abo, 
Argelander found the direction of the sun’s motion, 
for 1790, to be towards the point of the sphere 
whose right ascension is 259° 46’ and declination 
32° 296. Lundahl subsequently, from a compa- 
rison of the places of 147 stars in the catalogues of 
Bessel and Pond, and not included among those 
considered by Argelander, found the co-ordinates 
of the point to be R.A. = 252° 24’*4, Dec. + 14° 26-1; 
and Otto Struve, still more recently, from the com- 
parison of about 400 of Bradley's stars with the 
positions determined at the Dorpat Observatory, ob- 
tained the result R.A. =261° 231, Dec. + 37° 357. 
The mean of those results, taken with respect to 
their probable errors, was found by O. Struve to 
be R.A.=259° 94, Dec. + 34° 365. 

All the stars included in the calculations of Ar- 
gelander, Lundahl, and O. Struve being situated to 
the north of the tropic of Capricorn, it appeared to 
be a point of some interest to determine whether 
the southern stars agree with the northern in their 
indication of the direction of the solar motion, or 
afford any confirmation of the hypothesis of the 
sun’s translation. Unfortunately there are no ob- 
servations made in the southern hemisphere in the 
last century equal in precision to those of Bradley. 
The only catalogue available for the purpose is that 
of Lacaille in his Astér i@ Fund ta, and the 
recent observations with which it has been com- 
pared are those of Mr. Johnson and Prof. Hender- 
son. In Mr. Johnson’s Catalogue of 606 Stars in 
the Southern Hemisphere (London, 1835), there are 
sixty-one which, on comparing their places with 
those given by Lacaille, appear to have shifted their 
positions not less than 8” in space in the interval 
of eighty years between the epochs of the catalogues, 
or to have an annual proper motion of not less than 
one-tenth of a second in space. Henderson’s ca- 
talogue (Mem. R. Astron. Society, vols. x. and xv.) 
furnishes thirty-six stars, which, on a like compa- 
rison, appear to have an annual proper motion ex- 
ceeding the same limit. Of these, however, thirty- 
two are contained in Johnson's catalogue ; but Hen- 
derson gives the proper motions of sixteen other 
stars (in the southern hemisphere), from the com- 
parison of his own places with those of Bradley. 
On the whole, therefore, there are eighty-one dif- 
ferent stars, whose proper motions are given both 
in right ascension and declination. The method 
of investigation is the same as that of Argelander. 
From the differences of R.A. and Dec. given in the 
catalogues, the direction of the apparent motion of 











each star is computed. Itis then assumed that the 


sun is moving towards a point whose right ascen. 
sion A= 259° 46’*2, and declination D = + 32° 296, 
and the direction in which each star would appear 
to move, if it were itself at rest, is computed on this 
hypothesis. The difference of these two directions 
is treated as an error of observation, and its nume- 
rical value substituted for the differential of the 
angle which determines the direction of the paral. 
lactic. motion ; this differential being expressed by 
a formula containing the differentials of A and |) 
multiplied by known coefficients, An equation is 
thus obtained of the form 
O0=adA + bdD+n, 
in which a, b, and n contain only known quantities, 
Each star furnishes a similar equation; and the 
equations being multiplied respectively by the sine 
of the star’s distance from the point assumed as the 
apex of the sun’s motion, in order to give them all 
the same weight, are solved by the method of least 
squares, and the results applied as corrections to 
the assumed values of A and D. The results are 
as follows: the whole of the eighty-one equations 
give as the corrected values of A and D, with the 
probable errors, 
R.A. = 263° 38-0 + 5° 242; 
Dec. = + 37° 15-0 + 6° 29-2, 

But two of the stars compared with Lacaille move 
in a direction so nearly opposite to that of their 
motion on the assumed hypothesis, that (in one 
case especially) a slight error of observation would 
change the sign of n in the equations of condition, 
It therefore appears necessary to reject those two 
stars; and a further reason for rejecting them is, 
that they are both situated within 8° of the pole, in 
which position Lacaille’s determination of the right 
ascension is probably very uncertain. Setting 


aside, therefore, these two stars, the remaining 
seventy-nine equations give (for 1792, the mean 
epoch.of the catalogues) the following co-ordinates 
of the point towards which the motion of the sun is 
directed, 


R.A. = 256° 51’5 + 49 151; 
Dec. = + 34° 143 + 5° 362. 

The author further observes, that one of the 
stars compared with Bradley’s catalogue is also 
remarkable as appearing to move in a direction 
nearly opposite to the mean direction of the whole, 
and that if this star be rejected also on account of 
the great probability there is that in this case the 
parallactic motion is concealed by the larger proper 
motion of the star itself in an opposite direction, 
the co-ordinates of the solar apex would become 

R.A. = 259° 406 + 4° 287; 

Dec. = + 34° 22’9+5° 140, 
a result differing by leas than a degree, either in 
right ascension or declination, from the mean, as 
above stated, given by Otto Struve. 

Although these results have considerably less 
weight than those of Argelander and O. Struve, 
both by reason of the smaller number of stars taken 
account of, and the inferior certainty of Lacaille’s 
observations, yet, being deduced from stars situ- 
ated, for the greater part, in a region of the 
heavens where no comparison of the kind had 
previously been made, their remarkable agreement 
with the deductions of those astronomers, and the 
consequent confirmation of the hypothesis which 
they afford, may be regarded as not unimportant. 

April 22d.—The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. The paper read was on a 
new substance discovered in the disease mollilies 
ossium, by Dr. H. B. Jones.—A letter was read 
from Mr. W. A. Norton, containing the notice of 
some results which the author states he has ob- 
tained from a mathematical investigation founded 
on a new theory of terrestrial magnetism, and which 
he intends, at an early period, to communicate to 
the Society. 

April 29th.—The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. . “On carbonic acid as a sol- 
vent in the process of vegetation,” by Dr. J. Davy. 
The author described the results of experiments 
made with water saturated with carbonic acid, in 
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saturated, on the ‘more important inorganic ele- 
ments of plants, " ds not soluble in water 
alone, such as phosphate of lime, silica, &c. These 
results appear to prove that thie acid performs in 
the economy of growing plants a double function ; 
one well known, and already carefully studied, by 
which, undergeing decomposition in the leaves 
under the influence of solar light, it supplies car- 
bon to the growing vegetable, and restores oxygen 
to the atmosphere; the other, hitherto little at- 
tended to, in which it acts as a menstruum, con- 
veying certain compounds, insoluble in water, 
fom the soil into the interior of plants, to be- 
come constituents of their organism. The experi- 
ments he detailed were of two kinds, one set being 
on single compounds, the other on a mixture of 
thee compounds. The results of the latter seem 
to prove that water impregnated with carbonic 
acid is capable of dissolving several substances at 
the same time, and of keeping them mixed in so- 
lution; as carbonate of lime, carbonate of magne- 
sia, phosphate of lime, silica, &c. ‘ He concluded 
with certain remarks of a theoretical nature, founded 
on his experimental results, bearing on vegetable 
physiology, soils and their substrata, and mineral 
waters; making these remarks, as he said, with 
the hope of drawing attention to the subject in its 
most interesting relations, and of exciting further 
and more minute research. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 27th.— Mr. W. Yarrell, V.P. in the chair. 
The first communication was a paper by the chair- 
man, descriptive of a collection of Chilian birds’ 
eggs. In his preliminary remarks Mr. Yarrell 
says that he has been “induced to consider the egg 
ofa bird as one stage or condition in the life of 
the animal ; that the colour and markings we find 
deposited on. the external surface of the shell 
aflord indications by which classification may be 
assisted; and that the eggs of cong ic speci 
will resemble each other in colour and markings, 
whatever may be the geographical locality in which 
such species are found.’’ We have not space to 
enter into the proofs adduced in support of this 
position, or the illustrations afforded by reference 
to the works of M. Thienemann and others, which 
wereon the table. Mr. Gould remarked that his 
experience in Australian oology entirely coincided 
with the view taken by Mr. Yarrell, and was de- 
rived from an acquaintance with 300 species ob- 
tained by his collectors in that country. The paper 
contained descriptions and measurements of the 
eggs of thirty species, which, with the exception 
of a few figured by D'Orbigny’s work, are now 
first made known. The collection was transmitted 
tv this country by Mr. Bridges, and exhibited “by 
Mr. Cuming. 2. “Specific character of Strigops 
habrostilus,”’ the Kakapo of New Zealand, by Mr. 
G.R. Gray. 3. “Description of a new genus of 
Emyda,”’ by Mr. J. E. Gray. The name proposed 
for this form is Dermatemys, type D. Mawii, Gray. 
The specimen in the Society’s collection from which 
the characters are drawn, was presented by Lieut. 
Mawe, who obtained it in South America in 1833. 
4. “ Descriptions of new crustacea from the Eastern 
seas,” by Mr. A. White. The materials for this in- 
teresting addition to the natural history of crus- 
tacea were found by Mr. White in the collections 
of Sir E. Belcher and Mr. Cuming, which are now 
in the British Museum. The names are Doclea 
calcitrapa, Hyastenus (n.g.) Seba, Ceratocarcinus 
(ng.) longi » Gonatonotus (n.g.) pentagonus, 
Lanbrus lamelliger, L. turriger. 5. Descriptions 
of new diurnal lepidoptera, by Mr. E. Doubleday. 
The species characterised in this communication 
ate natives of Africa and itsislands. Pieris Phaola, 
P. Matute, Aterica Barce Charaxes Phraortes. 

_ Mr. Doubleday called the attention of the meet- 
ingtoa specimen of Papilio Antenor of Drury, in 
the collection of the Society. This remarkable in- 
sect was figured about 70 years ago by Drury, whose 
figure has repeatedly been copied by other authors. 
Drury being unaware of the exact Jocality from 














which his specimen came, the authors who have 
copied his description and figure have stated that 
it inhabited the East Indies. What became of 
Drury’s specimen is not known, and Dr. Boisduval 
considered the species doubtful, until assured of 
the existence of a specimen in the cabinet of the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, which he states to have been 
received from Timbuctoo. 

The specimen exhibited having been collected 
by Mrs. Morgan while at Sierra Leone, and pre- 
sented by her to the Society, establishes the fact of 
West Africa being its native country. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 5th.—Mr. Spence, president, in the chair. 
Mr. Bond exhibited a species of Noctua new to 
this country, captured Jast summer at Yaxley Mere, 
and a new species of the singular genus Achias, 
by Mr. Westwood, for the collection of Dr. Hors- 
field, now deposited in the East India Company’s 
Museum, in Leadenhall Street. Mr. Saunders 
exhibited a bottle of Cayenne pepper, portion of 
a large quantity imported by the East India Com- 
pany from India, which was found to be greatly 
infested with a small beetle belonging to the fa- 
mily Ptinide, the larvee of which feed upon it not- 
withstanding its pungent properties. He also ex- 
hibited living specimens of two beautiful species 
of Bruchus, which feed upon leguminous seeds, re- 
ceived by Dr. Royle from the Himalayas. Mr. 
Westwood mentioned an instance of the injury 
done to growing bean-plants by a small weevil 
which burrows into the base of the stem. The 
following memoirs were read: “ Descriptions of 
some new Australian Cryptocephalides,” by Mr. 
Saunders; ‘* Description of a new Paussus from 
Port Natal,” by Mr. Westwood; “ Notes on the 
habits of the Australian Paussida,” by Mr. Wilson; 
* Notes on the supposed luminosity of the truffle 
beetle,’ by Mr. Thwaites; ‘‘ Observations on the 
slight effects of cold winters in destroying insects,”’ 
by Mr. Spence. This last paper, together with 
some remarks by Mr. Westwood on the potato 
disease, led to an extended discussion. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
April 27th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair. 
The paper of the evening was ‘‘ On the laws of 
isochronism of the balance-spring as ted 


had previously acquired, until the spring arrives 
at the point of quiescence, where, having lost all 
its elasticity, it ceases further to urge the balance, 
and a new relation of power and resistance takes 
place.’ The spring’s force being transferred to the * 
balance, it assumes a new character, has acquired 
sufficient momentum to carry it through the second 
half of the vibration, and to inflect the spring over 
an angle equal to that first passed over, and to 
give it the requisite tension to commence a new 
vibration,—particularly as during the second half 
of the vibration the spring has so little tension 
that its force retards but slightly the motion of the - 
balance. After much acute reasoning upon this 
position, illustrated by numerical examples, the 
author proceeded to describe the helical and the 
flat-coiled springs which are used in chronometers 
and watches, and the manner of regulating their 
action, so as to take advantage of the isochronism, 
instancing the advantages to be derived from the 
innate power possessed by an isochronal-spring of 
resisting the influences which cause a change of 
rate—such as change of position, increased friction 
from dirt, or the viscidity of the oil at low tem- 
perature. : 

This was illustrated by an example of three balls 
falling in equal times through spaces regulated by 
the densities of the medium, viz. in vacuo, in air, 
and in water, wherein they traverse spaces equal 
to the squares of the times. 

So, it was argued, it was with increased friction in 
watch-work ; for the elastic forces of the balance- 
spring being constantly proportional to the angle 
of inflection, whatever was the amount of friction 
the law of isochronism remained unchanged; and 
friction was only an adventitious circumstance, 
which affects the extent of the arc of vibration, but 
not the time of its description. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, April 29ih.—The Rev. W. Clementson, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem; and 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—B. Botfield, Christ Church Coll., Rev. 
J. L. Paterson, Trinity College, Rev. T. A. Swan, Lincoln 
College, grand compounders; Rev. T. P. Rogers, student, 
Rev. B. 8. V. Blacker, Christ Church College; Rev. G. E. 
Cole, Rev. E. K. Fayle, St. Mary Hall; Rev. J. M. Hawker, 
Ballivl College. 





with the higher order of adjustments of watches 
and chronometers,” by Mr. C. Frodsham. The 
first portion gave an historical sketch of the horo- 
logical inventions and writings of the artists of the 
eighteenth century. The paper then considered 
generally and technically the subject of the iso- 
chronism of the balance-spring, enunciating iso- 
chronism to be an inherent property of the balance- 
spring, depending entirely upon the ratio of the 
spring’s tension, following the proportion of the 
arcs of inflection: a balance-spring, therefore, hav- 
ing the progression required by the law of isochro- 
nism will preserve that property, whether it be 
applied to a balance making quick or slow vibra- 
tions. The elastic force of balance-springs was 
considered as a tant, b the action is by 
a number of consecutive impulses following each 
other in such rapid succession as to constitute an 
uninterrupted and continuousforce. This is shewn 
in considering the accelerated and retarded motion 
of the balance, when by following it through an 
entire arc of vibration, it will be seen that if the 
balance be moved over a given number of degrees, 
the spring will be wound into a certain tension, and 
has acquired a certain elastic force due to the angle 
over which it is inflected. This elastic force being 
then transferred to the balance, it will be exerted 
in overcoming its inertia; and at the expiration of 
the first period will have communicated a slight 
motion to it. During the next period, its state 
will be that of comparative and not absolute inertia 
(for it decreases as the motion increases), whence it 
follows that as the spring’s force is exerted against 
a body in motion instead of at rest, it will neces- 
sarily accelerate progressively the motion the balance 








3 of Arts.—J. A. Dashwood, grand compounder, 
Cc. a Christ Church College; J. Caswell, New Inn 
Hall; J. H. Carden, E. G. Arnold, Exeter College; D. L. 
Alexander, St. Mary Hall; W. S. Blucke, Magdalen Hall ; 
W. Sealey, Alban Hall; E. W. Fox, J. C. Parker, Wadham 
College ; E. W. J, Polehampton, fellow of Pembroke Coll. ; 
Ii. A. Middleton, scholar, J. Oldham, Brasenose College ; 
A. F. H. Scholefield, H. Rayer, Trinity College; J. Astley, 
scholcr of Jesus College; R. M. Evanson, Oriel College ; 
R. W. Harding, A. Sanders, R. W. Cracroft, Balliol Coll. ; 
I, E. A. Fenwick, University College. 
Bachelor of Music.—C, Goodban, Magdalen Hall. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 17th.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. The se- 
cretary read a paper prepared by the Rev. George 
Smith, drawn up by that gentleman during a resi- 
dence in China. In this paper the writer had fol- 
lowed out the train of subjects pointed out by Sir 
G. T. Staunton in the list of queries prepared by 
him for circulation among the residents there. 
The paper was communicated by Sir G. Staunton, 
who stated that Mr. Smith was the author of a 
recent work on China, and that any information he 
should afford might be relied upon. The writer 
began by describing the appearance of that part of 
the coast of China which includes the five cities 
open to British commerce. This coast is one con- 
tinuous mountain barrier, rising from 1000 to 3000 
feet in height, broken only at the mouth of the 
Yang-tze-keang, where there is an alluvial coun- 
try of considerable extent, which includes the fer- 
tile plain of Shanghai. In all the five cities Eu- 
ropean manufactures are much in request; and 
European commerce might increase to an unli- 
mited extent, if it were not checked by the drain 
of bullion arisicg from the importation of opium, 
which flourishes in spite of imperial prohibition, 
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and is encouraged by the subordinate authorities 
almost as oj m4 as that of any recognised article 
in the tariff. Opium-smoking houses are main- 
tained in the cities, with the announcement that 
“ thfee years’ old opium is to be had within” sus- 
pended publicly over the doors; and the police 
and military are among the regular frequenters. 
Twelve grains of opium produce intoxication in a 
beginner ; but sixty grains will fail of the effect in 
one accustomed to it. The writer describes the 
emaciated appearance and idiotic expression of the 
smokers; and states that he has met several cases 
of labouring men, who earn about a shilling a day 
each, spending above a fourth of that sum in the 
vicious indulgence. Natives often apply to Euro- 
pean medical men for remedies to cure the inces- 
sant craving for the desired poison, and the pros- 
tration of strength produced by compulsory absti- 
nence. 

Female infanticide appears to be very frequent 
in the province of Fokien. The writer mentions 
it as avowedly practised, and has himself heard the 
peasantry talk of the numbers of their own daugh- 
ters they had destroyed. The comparative fewness 
of women is observable to the most cursory pas- 
sengers through their villages. In the other parts 
of the empire it is less practised, and is checked 
by the establishment of foundling-hospitale, where 
female infants are received and educated, though 
often, unhappily, with the object of making them 
the degraded instruments of an odious traffic. 

It is satisfactory to observe that, in the four 
northern cities, a favourable disposition towards 
foreigners is decidedly increasing. The members 
of the consular bodies, and the Christian mission- 
aries who speak the language, find themselves treat- 
ed with much respect by the natives, who appear to 
be by no means averse to social intercourse. The 
great check toa more extended intimacy is the occa- 
sional overbearing conduct of individual foreigners, 
and the frequent excesses of English and American 
sailors. The limits within which Europeans are 
allowed to travel about the country are much re- 
stricted, though different in different places. At 


Ningpo, where most liberal, Europeans may travel 
through the whole district, which extends in one 


direction to a distance of fifty-five miles. In Foo- 
chow a district of nearly twenty miles in diameter 
ia open; but the bounds are narrower in the other 
cities. British subjects have rarely transgressed 
the limits allowed them. In the provinces of 
Kwangtong and Fokien the government appears 
weak, and the people always on the verge of re- 
bellion. In the northern cities the government 
seems firmer, and the people more tractable. 
There is, perhaps, less of venality than imagined 
in Europe, though justice is still sold. Some check 
exists in the practice of distributing anonymous 
placards, in which the conduct of the authorities is 
freely criticised. In the villages the principle of 
self-government is recognised: a head-man, who 
appears to be chosen by themselves, collects the 
revenues, and is responsible for the public peace ; 
and, unless in rare and grave cases, no appeal is 
made to higher authorities. Upon the whole, the 
writer thinks that there is little diaffection to the 
government, or wish for emancipation; though 
literary candidates for office complain that merit 
is rewarded in six cases only out of ten—three 
being given to Manchows, and one office in ten 
purchased by wealthy Chinese. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Manchow yoke is galling; and that 
the governing nation does not amalgamate with 
that of the governed; but that, in fact, Manchows 
congregate in the garrison cities, where they live 
separate from the Chinese. Their number is not 
more than 60,000 or 80,000 in the whole empire. 
Education is not so general as has been supposed. 
About half the male population of cities receive 
some instruction; but in the villages not above 
one in twenty is able to read. A register, kept at 
the missionary hospital at Ningpo, shewed one in 
twenty-five; but these were from the lowest classes 
of the people. There is no religious or supersti- 





tious bigotry; and Christian books and doctrines 
are openly received and discussed by all parties in 
an intelligent and liberal spirit of inquiry. The 
native superstition seems to have but little influ- 
ence; and though the sects of Buddha and Taou 
exercise an influence over the people, few persons 
enrol themselves amongst the professed adherents 
ofeither. Several instances of a taste for the pro- 
ducts of foreign science are mentioned, as watches, 
clocks, barometers, mathematical instruments, maps, 
and charts, all which are now seen in the posses- 
sion of natives; and the writer had seen a new 
work on the geography of the western world, by 
no less a personage than Commissioner Lin, which 
was sent down to Shanghai to be revised by a Bri- 
tish missionary previous to publication. The work 
was composed during the period of the celebrated 
commissioner’s disgrace; and is creditable to the 
understanding and knowledge of the author. 

Sir G. Staunton announced to the meeting, that 
the Council of King’s College had lately appointed 
Mr. Fearon, late interpreter to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Canton, Chinese Professor at the 
College, who was about to give his introductory 
lecture, after which he would be ready to give in- 
struction to pupils in the Chinese language at the 
College. Sir G. Staunton expressed the gratifica- 
tion he felt that so advantageous an opportunity 
was now offered of acquiring the elements of the 
Chinese language by gentlemen about to proceed 
to that country for commercial or any other pur- 
poses; and hoped it might conduce very materially 
to the improvement of our friendly relations with 
China, as a competent knowledge of the language 
was a most essential foundation hitherto almost 
entirely wanted among the English visiting that 
country. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Ge hical, 84 P.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Civil En- 
gineers,8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} p.m.; Syro-Egyptian, 74 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 Pp.m.; Geological, 84 
p.M.; Graphic, 8 P.M, 

Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. ; Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution, Prof. 
E. Forbes, “On the Natural-history Features of the North 
Atlantic,” 8} p.m. ; British Archeological, 84 Pp.m.; Philo- 
logical, 8 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Tue Royal Acad has reached its 79th year; 
and though it shews no lack of powers and vitality, 
there are marks of considerable change in it. This 
seems to consist more in a sort of antique or old- 
fashioned mannerism than in any thing else; or, it 
may be, in a rather doting return of the old age to 
the second infancy in the Arts. Elder Nature and 
her early pure and glorious copyists are somewhat 
discarded, to make room for efforts modelled on 
what succeeded the medieval darkness in which 
they were buried. Greece and Italy, in their 
noblest characters— their suppleness, their elas- 
ticity, their grandeur, their loveliness, their truth 
—are hardly attempted to be imitated, and do but 
ill divide the day with the stiffness, the conven- 
tionality, the mere indicativeness, the Gothic for- 
malities, and the grotesque imaginations of the 
German school. Is this to advance in Art? To 
abandon first principles, and take up the crudity 
and rudeness of the Ignorance which, with imper- 
fect means and uncultivated ideas, only distin- 
guished itself by feeling that something great had 
been done before, which it were well to try to re- 
vive. Ah! second-hand goods better than new; 
—new-manufactured lamps better than Aladdin’s 
old, of wonderful ae and potency ! 

On entering the Exhibition, the predominanc 
of portrait, except in the East Room, is, as usual, 
the prominent feature. The eye is also struck by 
another general aspect, caused by masses of black 
and white, with here and there an explosion of 
red, which cover the walls on nearly every side. 
It is only when you go into more particular. ex- 
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aminations that you learn the fact, that some of 
the artists in the British school entertain a notion 
of the blending and harmony of colours, of the 
softness of half-tints, of the beauties of aériel per. 
spective, and of all the glories (be they of ex. 
pression, force, or sublimity) which can be pro. 
duced from a many-hued easel. 

Another peculiarity of the year is the departure 
of several of our most eminent artists from the 
styles in which they have distinguished themselves, 
and the adoption of subjects which require different 
modes of treatment, and different processes of mind, 
In this respect no happy success has attended them, 
But these matters will be more distinctly marked 
as we proceed to run over the gallery. 

In portraiture, Pickersgill and F. Grant take a 
prominent lead; but there are other contributors, 
though not to so large an extent, who merit much 
commendation in this line. Knight, Watson Gor. 
don, Mrs. Carpenter, Rothwell, Patten, Swinton, 
Lucas, and others, come within this list. 

No. 14, The “ Una,” by W. E. Frost, has attract. 
ed much attention, having been purchased by her 
Majesty, and the subject very congenial with those 
frescoes which adorn her little garden pavilion, [t 
is a very pleasing composition—Una, in the centre, 
a creature of simple yet * heavenly grace,” and all 
the woody nymphs and hamadryads charmingly 
painted. In them the expression of the malicious is 
well designed, though scarcely marked enough (for 
the artist seems to have been afraid of spoiling 
their beauty); and the gaiety of the attendants, with 
music, dance, and song, finely carried through to the 
last distant figure on the height towards the right 
hand. The defects are in the male forms—the 
satyrs — whose muscular development is strained, 
occasionally out of drawing, and anatomically in- 
correct. They are also but indifferently coloured, 
for brown flesh is, nevertheless, flesh. Still, as a 
whole, “ Una’’ merits the praises of the conngisseur, 
and the royal distinction it has received. 

Nos. 123, 4, 5, “Joan of Arc,” by Etty, is, we 
think, the largest piece we ever saw in the Royal 
Academy. It covers an immense space on the 
eastern side of the East Room; and we are truly 
glad to hear that the artist has received 2500 
guineas for it. We are the more rejoiced at this, 
because we cannot get ourselves to admire the 
work. In the first compartment, the heroine wants 
dignity of person and countenance. The fore- 
shortening from the waist downward, makes her 
look short and dumpy. In the grand centre there 
is certainly a superb mélée, with much vigour, and 
some parts belonging to the highest class of art. 
But is it a vision, or an historical representation? 
If the former, Joan is too real; if the latter, the 
English army did not consist of naked gladiators. 
The gate is quite close to the scene of action; yet 
they are pigmies who carry and are carried thither. 
In the third part, Joan, on the éop of the burning 
pile, is a poetic but not a human conception; and 
her dark face has too much of the smuttiness with 
which Etty often shadows his female heads, to con- 
sist with the radiance of martyrdom, or the appa- 
rent unsusceptibility to the flames in the lower 
portion of the figure and the dress. In 339, faces 
as described above may be seen: it is nevertheless 
a captivating Etty picture. j 

In the region of high art, we come next to No. 
178, “ Noah’s Sacrifice,” by Maclise, a perform- 
ance full of genius ; yet we must think not one of 
the artist’s happiest creations. The family of 
Noah on the right and left in acts of adoration, 
and especially his daughters, is admirably ima- 
gined. The Patriarch himself is not so dignified 
as we could wish ; and the skeleton bones scattered 
over the earth around, neither improve the scrip- 
tural relation nor the picture. It may be caprice, 
but we think the rainbow ought to be unbroken by 
any intervening substance —one vast expanse of 
the promise of God to man. It is very difficult to 
render the objects of a sacrifice grateful to the 
sense; but with the long display of animal lie, 
executed in a very picturesque style, and acces 
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sories which give a rich effect to the foreground, 
there is altogether a splendid power in this aspir- 
ing production. We want (such is minute criti- 
cism) one black dot in the eye of the female nearest 
thespectator. No. 146 is a delicious Irish frolic, 
from Moore; and 159, another Hibernian scene 
of touching tenderness. 

No. 180, next to Maclise, is the ‘* Hero of a 
Hundred Fights,” by Turner, and painted up to 
such a blaze as to extinguish Noah’s rainbow. It 
isa marvellous piece of colouring. If Turner had 
been Phaeton, he must have succeeded in driving 
the chariot of the sun. 

To appreciate Stanfield, we fancy our usual 
course is a right one. We walk quietly round the 
rooms, and as we are struck by certain pictures, 
we pause to consult our catalogue, saying to our- 
selves, “ Perhaps that is Stanfield ;’’ or, “ That sub- 
ject is different from Stanfield’s usual scenes, but 
how like his excellence!” And thus we find that 
not one of this great painter’s productions have es- 
caped attracting our attention. Thus, 74, “ French 
troops fording the Margra,” belongs to the latter 
description. 126, * Dordrecht;’’ and 169, ‘‘ The 
Zuyder Zee,” a delicious calm, reminding us of 
the finest Callcott. 271, “On the Adriatic,” a 
magnificent scene; and 542, 46, other pieces alto- 
gether worthy of this free, sparkling, moving, and 
truthful pencil. 

D. Roberts, the holder of its not unequal com- 
peer, exhibits 57, “ Antwerp Cathedral,” a superb 
thing. 205, a or recollection of Spain; and 
360, “ Edinburgh,” a panoramic view of the Modern 
Athens, of extraordinary merit. In this style of 
art, we cannot call to memory any production su- 
perior to this. The accuracy of the details, and 
yet the fine picturesque and artistic effect of the 
whole, cannot be surpassed. It is a fame in itself. 


Noticing pictures on which to bestow commend- 
ation of this warmth, we are led to specify 

No. 401. “ Drovers halting on their way over 
the Mountains,” T. S. Cooper, and a masterpiece. 


The animals are grouped in the best manner, their 
looks and attitudes are truth, and the disposition 
of the shadows, wherever they fall, inferior to no- 
thing in that most difficult exercise of skill that 
ever was witnessed. To our taste they are perfect, 
and the entire scene one of the liveliest and most 
picturesque that can be conceived. 

Another picture which stands forward in its way 
is No, 204, ‘The Invention of the Stocking- Loom,” 
A. Elmore, who gives also proofs of genius; but 
this is an admirably chosen subject and admirably 
treated. The expelled student and his wife, enough 
tojustify any breach of college rules, and their in- 
fant on her Jap, while she plies her knitting indus- 
tty, which furnished the artist with the fortunate 
idea, are most captivating. The whole tone of the 
canvass and the genuine expression of the charac- 
ters are of a very high order. 

E. Landseer is, as ever, great in his two contri- 
butions, 71, A grand “ Deer-shooting in Glen- 
Urchy.” The deer, the stalkers, the scenery, and 
the sky, with its beam of slanting light, form a 
glorious picture of the Highlands and Highland 
sports; and in 186, “ Van Amburgh and his Ani- 
mals” in a cage, the artist has reached the ultima- 
tum of animal expression in the fere natura. The 
heads of the lions and tigers too are unsurpassable ; 
probably after the Exhibition is over, the artist 
may bestow a little more finish on their bodies. 

The landscapes of Lee and Creswick ought not 
tobe passed over unmentioned even in a first no- 
tice: they are this season extremely fine. 

Mr. Leslie has three works,—two of them scrip- 
tural, and not equal to the third, 135, “Children 
at Play,” a delicious bit, in his best manner. 131, 
“The Pharisee and Publican,” is a good contrast, 
but not very effective ; and we regret to say, that 
we consider 62, ‘ Martha and Mary,” to have a 
predominant heaviness about it, far from the ac- 
complished artivt’s almost invariable success. Yet 
Mary’s countenance is very beautiful. 

No, 134, “ Burchell and Sophia,” W. Mulready, 





are haymaking. The light is fresh and blue; the 
principal two animated and posed with great fe- 
licity; and the other personages, from the Vicar 
and his wife, to the two boys at play, disposed in a 
delightful way, to aid the general interest and tell 
the story. It is a brilliant performance. 

No. 130, “ Our Saviour subject to his Parents 
at Nazareth,” J. R. Herbert, though strongly tinc- 
tured with Germanism, is a very fine conception, 
and executed with much taste and feeling. The 
accidental cross, and the look of Christ, are well 
imagined; and the antique in this instance, with 
the background from reality, not inappropriate. 

Leaving many able productions for future re- 
gards, we cannot close without paying a just tribute 
to No. 456. “‘ The Liberation of Slaves captured 
by a French Cruiser.” F. Biard—A foreign artist, 
who, in this piece, has contributed one of the most 
striking ornaments of the Exhibition. The various 
attitudes, the exultation, and the reunion of broken 
human ties, are grouped with most affecting pa- 
thos, heightened by the very grotesqueness of the 
poor captives. It does infinite credit to M. Biard. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, May 4, 1847. 

I was yesterday enjoying a second perusal of 
Warren’s novel, ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” and 
admiring the vigour of that finished satire, in 
which may be found, next to the numerous defi- 
ciencies of your confused legislature, the wayward 
follies of your degenerated aristocracy. I was ad- 
miring the book, and thought how easily, with a 
very few alterations, the satire might be made ap- 
plicable to our social state, to our industrial ha- 
bits, when our newspapers coming in, fully con- 
firmed me in this opinion. They revealed one of 
those scandals which are no longer a matter of 
wonder to any body, but the revelation of which, 
though rare, still reacts upon public opinion, how- 
ever hardened, -however torpid it may have be- 
come. I allude to letters produced before the 
Tribunal de la Seine, in consequence of a lawsuit 
between shareholders; and which are at this mo- 
ment commented on throughout all France. They 
attest corruption in the administration to an ex- 
tent which would be scarcely credited, and must 
infallibly open the eyes of all well-thinking men on 
the abuses of speculation. In few words, here are 
the facts: 

A company was formed in 1842 for the purpose of 
obtaining the concession of a salt-mine. Amongst 
the sharehclders was a lieutenant-general, peer of 
France, who had just resigned the functions of 
minister-at-war. He was actively engaged in 
soliciting the ministers in the interest of this com- 
pany, amongst whose founders he numbered; and 
the letters I have alluded to are those written by 
him to the directors of the company, who are, at 
this moment, prosecuting him. You are now suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the facts to appreciate the 
worth of the following passages: 

The General Cubiéres to M. Parmentier, 

«Our interests at this juncture depend upon the 
men now in power. The required concession may 
be made the topic of deliberation in the council of 
ministers ; not a moment is to be lost, we must not 
hesitate upon the means of winning for ourselves an 
interested friend and support in the council itself. 
T possess the means of reaching that friend, it is 
for you to see to the means of securing him. * * 

“Tt would be idle to depend upon our rightful 
claims, on the justice of the administration. Re- 
member that government is in the hands of corrupt 
and grasping men, that the liberty of the prese 
runs the hazard of being quietly strangled one of 
these days, and that never Right stood more in 
need of protection.” 

In subsequent letters the ex-minister shews him- 
self quite as explicit. He requests his correspond- 
ent to call a meeting of the shareholders, and he 
adds: “ The object of this meeting must be to de- 
termine the number of shares which ought to be 





held at our disposal to secure, without outlay of 
money, the support which is indispensable to the 
success of our undertaking.” 

Later, this same personage shews that these 
supporting friends, on whom he reckons, have at 
first demanded eighty shares; that they subse- 
quently reduced their demands to fifty, in lieu of 
the thirty which the shareholders had authorised 
him to promise, and he insists upon the necessity 
of at least giving forty-five. 7 

Such is the drift of this wonderful correspond- 
ence, which, denounced by the press to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, gave rise yesterday to virulent 
attacks against the superior agents of government. 
A member of the Chamber, who had already un- 
successfully proposed that all participation in 
undertakings for which concessions were given by 
government be forbidden to deputies, seized the 
opportunity to renew his motion. The ministers 
promised that these instances of corruption so 
singularly revealed to the country would be visited 
with their full legal effect and consequences. In 
short, we may expert, if this matter be thoroughly 
investigated, some very instructive revelations on 
the moral state of French society. In fact, as it 
was truly remarked by: one of the orators, the 
letters of the General Cubiéres place two eminent 
——— in opposition: one, a peer of France, 
ieut.-general, and ex-minister of state; the other, 
peer of France, ex-minister, and one of the pre- 
sidents of the Cour de Cassation. These two men 
contradict each other, and however the matter may 
terminate, one of the two shall be thoroughly dis- 
honoured. 

Little else has been talked of for the last few 
days but this monstrous scandal. However His 
Majesty the Czar has made a lucky diversion by his 
loan to the Bank of England. Decidedly he is bent 
upon being accounted the wealthiest capitalist of 
Europe, and aims at dethroning Rothschild. Our 
gaping boobies talk of naught else but the mines 
of the Oural, and treasures accumulated in the 
vaults of the Bank of St. Petersburg. Voltaire 
wrote on the great Catherine and her tendencies, 
so queerly philosophical, an ingenious line, which 
is still remembered : 

**C’est maintenant du Nord que nous vient la lumiére.” 
A Parisian wrote the following parody: 

* C’est maintenant du Nord que vient le numéraire,” 
As, however, the numéraire [the cash] is much 
more generally relished in these degenerate days 
than is light—encyclopedical light—the Emperor 
Nicholas may flatter himself that he has effaced the 
recollection of that great monarch so ill-treated in 
Byron’s “ Don Juan.” 

The north, if it send ingots to us, also sends a 
degree of cold, which is most extraordinary. To- 
day, 4th of May, we have snow in the streets, and 
furs are in In quence, our Hippo- 
drome vainly displays the marvels of its “ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” a grand spectacle to which the 
richness of the costumes, the beauty of the écuyéres, 
the splendour, and, to a certain extent, the historical 
correctness of the ceremonies would have attracted 
in finer weather all the loungers of our worthy ca- 
pital. The Cirque of the Champs Elysées, more 
prudent than its young rival, has wisely postponed 
its re-opening. Talking of the Cirque,—which 
hitherto had two seasons, and passed the winter in 
the Boulevard du Temple, where it was called 
Théatre National,—it has just been deprived of this 
latter domicile, destined to become a third lyrical 
theatre. So, here is an end to those military mimo- 
dramas, in which the old glories of the French army 
were wont to display their pageant in the midst of 
powder burnt in their honour. The Théatre Na- 
tional, during the thirty years of its existence, has 
fought as many battles as the Emperor Napoleon, 
its favourite hero. The gamins of Paris learnt 
therein the art of war, and at the Revolution of 
July, armed themselves in its arsenals. Jt may be 
asked how their pugnacious instincts will relish the 
languishing comic operas which will suddenly re- 
place the roar of cannon and musketry, the war= 
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cries, and the triumphal notes of the bugle. In the 
meantime, caricature has pounced upon the meta- 
morphosis now in progress; and we have one on 
our table which has a curious look. . Napoleon, 
turned out of the Théatre National, is sauntering 
on the Boulevards, where he meets another exile 
—the son of Josephine—the Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais. Both, bathed in tears, shake hands: 
“ And your mother?” inquires the emperor of his 
stepson. “Sire,” answers the latter, “she has an 
engagement at the Folies Dramatiques.”* ‘Ah! 
1 am easy now,” answers the hero, reassured of this 
good piece of news. 

Apropos. of quondam queens, the retirement of 
Mdme. Stolz, our prima donna, is a most serious and 
definitive resolve. Her rich furniture has been 
sold; she leaves Paris for Russia [ever Russia !]— 
and gives on her way very productive representa- 
tions. The presence of Mdme. Ctolz at the Opera, 
the réle of absolute favourite which she played there 
for some years past, exerted over that theatre, 
formerly so brilliant, a disastrous influence. Can 
we say that the Opera loses nothing, losing her ? 
We are far from entertaining such opinion. It will 
with difficulty find.a tragedian so energetic, a singer 
so full of passion. Mdme. Stolz was wanting in 
musical education—her voice was not extended in 
compass, and singularly restricted the composers 
who wrote for her; but upon the whole she pleased 
the public, especially the ignorant public, which is 
every where most numerous; and many consum- 
mate musicians may present th Ives to d 
to her inheritance, who will fail in winning this 
mob sympathy, so difficult to attain. 

Much is said about the regeneration of the 
administration of the Théatre Frangais. A _ re- 
storation of the house itself is also mentioned, by 
which it would be renovated and supplied with all 
the appliances of modern comfort and elegance. 
The expense will not be less than 300,000 francs 
(or 12,000/.).. If the project is carried out, we 
shall have to bless this unexpected liberality on the 
part of the Civil List, which hitherto has not: given 
us many such opportunities for gratulation. 

Mdlle. Rose Chéri, whose marriage with the 
lessee of the Gymnase was to have been celebrated 
next Thursday, has just lost her father, struck sud- 
denly by a congestion of the brain. 

A history is announced of “ Henry VIII. and of 
the English Schism,” from the inedited manuscripts 
and documents in the British Museum, of the Va- 
tican, of the Maggliabecchiana (Florence), and the 
libraries of Paris, Vienna, and Gotha. The author 
of this historical work is M. Andin, known bya 
“* History of Luther,” and a “ History of Calvin,” 
which the public has received favourably enough. 











ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
MAY-DAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

My veAR S1r,—While you are deafened by the 
discordant sounds of the drums and other instru- 
ments, and the host of hooting boys, accompanying 
Jack-in-the-Green in his perambulations through 
your busy streets, and while you are bewildered by 
the giddy whirling dance of the sooty monarch 
under the green extinguisher, and his gay attend- 
ants, with their flaunting ribbands, their flowers, 
their brass ladles, and tinsel, the cocked hats and 
court-dresses of the males, and the rustic broad- 
brimmed straws, the short white dresses and grace- 
ful sylph-like movements of the chummy females, 
it will be a relief to you to turn and contemplate 
the pretty and simple celebration of this “ sweet 
May-day” in a quiet country village. And now 
the milk-maids’ garlands are no more, and the 
dancing round the May-pole has passed away, and 
other May customs and ceremonies are fast being 
buried in that oblivion where many remnants of the 

* As if he had said: ‘‘ Sadier’s Wells,” The Folies 
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habits and superstitions of our forefathers have 
long been laid, it will be pleasant to you to know 
that in some secluded spots May-day customs are 
still observed, and are looked forward to with as 
much interest as ever. 

In Oxford the singing at Magdalen College still 
takes place, as you are aware, on the top of the 
magnificent tower; the choristers still assemble 
there in their white gowns, at a little before five 
o’clock in the morning, and as soon as the clock 
has struck commence singing their matins. The 
beautiful bridge and all around the college are 
covered with spectators; indeed, it is quite a little 
fair ; the inhabitants of the city, as well as of the 
neighbouring villages, collecting together, some on 
foot and some in carriages, to hear the choir, and 
to welcome in thé happy day.. Hosts of boys are 
there too with tin trumpets, and stalls are fitted 
up for the sale of them and sweetmeats; and as 
soon as the singers cease, the bells peal forth their 
merry sounds in joyful welcome of the new month; 
and the boys, who have been impatiently awaiting 
for the conclusion of the matins, now blow their 
trumpets lustily, and, performing such a chorus as 
few can imagine, and none forget, start off in all 
directions, and scour the fields and lanes, and 
make the woods re-echo to their sounds, in search 
of flowers. The effect of the singing is sweet, 
solemn, and almost supernatural—and during its 
celebration the most profound stillness reigns over 
the assembled numbers ; all seem impressed with 
the angelic softness of the floating sounds, as they 
are gently wafted down by each breath of air. All 
is hushed, and calm, and quiet—even breathing is 
almost forgotten, and all seem lost even to them- 
selves, until with the first peal of the bells the spell 
is broken, and noise and confusion usurp the place 
of silence and quiet. 

But even this custom, beautiful as it is, is not so 
pleasing and simple as the one observed at Head- 
ington, two miles from Oxford, where the children 
carry garlands from house to house. They are all 
alert some days beforehand gathering evergreens, 
and levying contributions of flowers on all who 
possess gardens, to decorate their sweet May offer- 
ings. Each garland is formed of a hoop for a rim, 
with two half-hoops attached to it, and crossed 
above, much in the shape of a crown; each member 
is beautifully adorned with flowers, and the top 
surmounted by a fine crown imperial, or other 
showy bunch of flowers. Each garland is attended 
by four children, two girls dressed in all their best, 
with white frocks, long sashes, and plenty of rib- 
bands, and each wearing a cap tastily ornamented 
with flowers, &c., who carry the garland supported 
betwixt them, by a stick passed through it between 
the arches. These are followed by the lord and 
lady, a boy and girl, linked together by a white 
handkerchief which they hold at either end, and 
who are dressed as gaily as may be in ribbands, 
sashes, rosettes, and flowers—the “lady” wearing a 
smart tasty cap, and carrying a large purse. They 
then go from house to house, and sing this simple 
verse to a very primitive tune: 

“* Gentlemen and ladies, 
We wish you happy May; 
We come to shew you a garland, 
Because it is May-day.” (Gb 

One of the bearers then asks, “ Please to handbel 
the lord and lady’s purse ;” and on some money 
being given, the “lord” doffs his cap, and taking 
one of the “ lady’s” hands in his right, and passing 
his left. arm around her waist, kisses her; the 
money is then put in the purse, and they depart to 
repeat the same ceremony at the next house. 

in*the village are upwards of a dozen of these 
garlands with their “lords and ladies,” which gives 
to the place the most gay and animated appear- 
ance. Long may such customs continue to be ob- 
served, and long may your correspondents, Mr. 
Editor, continue to send you memorandums of the 
manners and customs of their districts, and of all 
the remains of the habits of our forefathers which 
may come under their notice.—I am, &c., 

L. L. Jewitt. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre.—" We have at last had the 
rare pleasure of hearing Jenny Lind. From all 
we had heard we were quite sure that her concep. 
tion of each part she filled, as well as her manner 
of giving it, would be quite original. Her whole 
being is full of expression; simple, natural, femi- 
nine, and maidenly. She sang in a faultless man. 
ner; evincing a thorough knowledge of music, and 
displaying a perfect mastery over the voice. Every 
note waa perfect ; and the most difficult and trying 
passages were sung with that apparent ease which 
it is so agreeable for an audience to find in the 
performer. Her high notes are wonderfully clear.” 
Again: “Struck with the beautiful clearness of 
the higher tones, so full and sweetly musical as 
they are, and also the wonderful power she has of 
prolonging the very faintest sound; clear, distinct, 
and unwavering, it floats through the air, and you 
listen, still listen, uncertain whether you hear it or 
it has ceased to be. It is this, no doubt, which oc- 
casioned some one to tell us that ‘her voice hasan 
echo, and that you hear it even when she no longer 
sings.’ The thing is, at such times, it is almost 
impossible to tell the precise moment at which she 
really does no longer sing; for the delicate tone 
thus ‘ long drawn out’ is so fine, so very fine, it 
might well be mistaken for a faint echo.” Such 
were the opinions of the Literary Gazette, published 
nearly six months ago (2lst Nov. 1846), on the 
authority of its German Correspondent, who had 
travelled a considerable distance to see and hear 
Jenny Lind; and their exact truth and critical ac- 
curacy has been confessed by one of the most 
splendid audiences ever collected within the walls 
of a theatre (at Her Majesty’s on Tuesday), and 
loudly proclaimed by the unanimous voice of the 
public press. - We rejoice and feel a degree of 
pride in this; for it is not always the case that 
enthusiastic admiration and applause is so fully 
confirmed when the object is brought to the severe 
test of general, and in some quarters of unfriendly, 
we will not say hostile, criticism. But Jenny Lind’s 
triumph could not be exaggerated. Her very first 
effort carried the musical world of London by storm; 
and all the rest was smooth sailing, with more fa- 
vouring gales, increasing with every new proof of 
sweetness and power. Her organ is not to be com- 
pared to any we ever heard. It differs entirely 
from the whole Italian school,.and from the most 
eminent of its brilliant ornaments. If any one can 
be mentioned as in some degree resembling her, it 
is certainly Sontag. There is a gushing freshness 
in her whole compass, a humauness of voice, if we 
may coin the phrase, which recalls to memory the 
idea of St. Cecilia, but an angel of earth as if 
called down from heaven. Then her acting is as 
exquisite as her singing. From first to last her 
soul is in her part; and every look and gesture 
seems to spring from its immediate impulse. Never 
-was art so completely concealed. The utter sim- 
plicity of Nature guides every motion as well as 
every tone; and it may be said of her as the coun- 
tryman said of Garrick, ‘ That little man is no 
actor, he is the person himself.” ‘To go into details 
respecting such a phenomenon would be absurd. 
To have any idea of her, her performances must 
be witnessed! Absorbing, however, as was the 
interest attached to her, it would be sad injustice 
not to speak of the other characters. Staudigl in 
Bertram was magnificent. Nothing could be more 
deeply impressive than his execution throughout. 
His duet with Jlice, his trio with her and Roberto, 
his playful. duet with Rambaldo, and his decla- 
mation in the nun-scene, were alike admirable. 
Fraschini exerted himself greatly in the arduous 
task of Roberto; and though alittle languid in parts 
(probably from the fatigue) recovered himself at 
the close, and finished in the highest style. Gar- 
doni as Rambaldo delighted us; and Castellan, even 
after Jenny Lind, justly won many plaudits by her 
display, of talent in the. Princess Isabella. Bouché 
gave additional effect to the concerted pieces in 
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eight o’clock till long past midnight there was a 
treat of the most delightful description. With 
shoutings, recallings to the stage, showers of bou- 
quets, &c., we do not meddle. They were abund- 
ant on this occasion; but can be so readily simi- 
lated or stirred up by partizanship, that we set little 
yalue upon such demonstrations. But many, with 
us, will never forget the début of Jenny Lind. 
Except on the first hearing of Paganini, we were 
never so affected by music az by her earliest notes; 
and when they were accompanied, as we went on, 
by such action, now touching, now sublime, and 
always most natural, as in her trembling dread of 
Bertram, her daring for Roberto, her refuge at the 
cross, her bent look on the evil being as he disap- 
pears, and her triumphant eyes uplifted to heaven, 
at last, as the curtain is about to drop, the impres- 
sion upon the mind grew still more deep, fascinat- 
ing, and indelible. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A MAY-DAY VISION. 
Ou, the sweetest month in the circling year, 
The one that’s nearest the fairy sphere, 
Is May, soft smiling May! 
And the sweetest day in her flow’ry round, 
The one most breathing of fairy ground, 
Is her first, the bright May-day! 


The day when, in childhood’s bloomy spring, 
To her hawthorn-temple I used to bring 
My off’ring of wreaths and rhymes ; 
yhen gaily I passed the light-wing’d hours 
In stringing verses and sweet wild-flowers : 
Ah! those were happy times. 


Alas! I can searce forbear to sigh 

At the thought of those blessed hours gone by, 
When as early, blithe, and free 

As the lark, I rose on that morn to pay 

My homage with him to the youthful May, 
And her spirit of poesy. 

What freshness of delight was mine 

As I wove her buds in a fragrant twine, 
And in song pour’d out my joy! 

Sweet moments! they’re vanish’d for ever and aye, 

But they have left a love for the young May-day 
No power can e’er destroy ! 


And though no longer I rise betimes 

To greet her, a garland of simple rhymes 
I'll wreathe for her dewy brow ; 

My thanks for the dream, the kiss of love, 

She wafted this morn to my couch, to prove 
I am Fancy’s child e’en now. 


Methought on the same May-morn I strayed 
With a friend through yoo lanes arrayed 
In the tender green of spring; _ 
Twas so warm, I cried, “ This robe is far 
Too heavy. Oh, for a light cymar 
As airy as Zephyr’s wing !” 


Scarce had I breath’d the wish, when, behold! 
A —_ tissue of green and gold 
My wintry garb replaced ; 
And the touch of that garment thrill’d me through 
With a bliss so perfect, pure, and new, 
As had ne’er been mine to taste. 


Then on we roam’d, till a rustic seat 
Lured us to rest our weary feet 
Beneath a hawthorn-tree, 
Where the breeze-waved blossoms and warbling birds 
Mingled, and made a wild song without words, 
et dearer than words to me. 


And, like to the soul, the sweet soul of the sound, 
The breath of the May-flowers floated around. 
The inebriating scent 
Stole into my heart with the tones in mine ears, 
And lifted me up from this valley of tears 
To a heaven of ravishment. 


The-lane and its wild-flower banks were now 
Behind, and, o’ershadow’d with many a bough 
From the trees on either side, 
Before us a vista of verdure lay, 
All starry with daisies—a lawn-like way, 
A glade amid woodlands wide. 


And gazing greyed, to my friend I spoke: 
“Look yonderf Under yon ancient oak 

What figures aérial! 
How their garments of n and gold, like mine, 
Float on the breeze, in the sunbeams shine, 

As they whirl round the old oak-tree. 


By the tossing plume of emerald hue 
In his crown of diamond drops o’ dew, 
., And his robe of golden green, 
Like the sunshine gilding a young lime-leaf, 
And the flower-tipt sceptre of their chief, 
’Tis Oberon’s self, 1 ween, 





Ah! who is yon sylphid lady sweet, 

Whose airy, little printless feet 
Trip over the velvet plain 

From under the opposite linden-tree 

With elfin dance? Sure it must be 
Titania with her train! 


*Tis she! ’tis she! by the lily-wand 

Less snowy-white than her lily hand! 
By the wavy flowing hair, 

As full of grace and golden light 

As the pendants of laburnum bright 
That for earrings she doth wear. 


By her tresses’ violet coronal— 
Best crown for Nature's festival— 
By her glances’ starry sheen, 
And drapery, as pe ans Eo to the eye 
As the guelder-roses hanging nigh, 
’Tis the radiant Fairy Queen! 


The loveliest, daintiest queen of May 

That ever smiled on sweet May-day ; 
And see how fair a throng, 

How many a sprite in silver and white 

Dance round to that murmur of delight, 
The wind’s mysterious song! 


Look, look, my friend!” but in vain I spoke: 
She saw them not! Just then I woke, 

And thought how true the dream ; 
*Twas the charméd robe that gave my sight 
The power to view that pageant bright, 

it up by Fancy’s gleam ! 

And soitis! Unless we wear 
A magic raiment rich and rare, 

Wove by no mortal hand, 
The charmed robe of poesy— 
We never can hope on earth to see 

A glimpse of Fairyland. 

ELEANOR Darsy. 








VARIETIES. 


The Royal Geographical Society’s medals have 
been assigned to Capt. Sturt and Dr. Leichardt, 
the successful explorers of Australia. 

University College, London.—The council on Sa- 
turday last approved of a scheme for the appli- 
cation of the dividends of the fund produced by 
the 2000/. bequeathed to the college by the late 
Mr. Holloway. In compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed by the testator, they determined that the 
dividends should be appropriated to paying the 
school-fecs of boys in the school distinguished for 
their merit who need pecuniary assistance in their 
education; and they had the satisfaction of con- 
ferring the first exhibition on Thomas Hood, the 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Hood, the poet. At the 
same session they appointed Mr. Bennett Wood- 
croft, of Manchester, to the newly instituted Pro- 
fessorship of Descriptive Machinery.— Newspapers. 

The Royal College of Chemistry was inspected by 
Prince Albert on Tuesday afternoon, who expressed 
himself much pleased with the new laboratories, 
&c., which extend all the way into Oxford Strect, 
where another front of the College appears. 

The Shakspere Society has very properly pre- 
sented a copy of its publications to Mrs. Cowden 
— for her ample Concordance of the immortal 

ard. 

Royal Orthopedic Hospital.—About 10007. was 
subscribed at the meeting on Wednesday. 

North Polar Expedition.—The plan of an over- 
land expedition to the North Pole, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Sir John Richardson, has been submit- 
ted by him to the Government, and approved of; 
and directions have been issued to commence pro- 
viding the necessary supplies of stores and pro- 
visions for the party who are to form the members. 
Dr. Richardson accompanied Sir J. Franklin in 
his expedition to the North Pole in 1819. The 
officers of Clarence Yard have been directed to 
furnish 300- rounds of beef, and 5,000Ib. of lard, 
which will be made into pemmican cakes, as part 
of the provisions to be taken out. — Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

Covent-Garden Opera. —The advent of Fanny 
Elssler on Saturday added a new attraction to this 
theatre. 

The two Opera-Houses. — It has been questioned 
whether two operas could succeed contemporane- 
ously in London; but when we read the newspaper 
lists of the noble and fashionable company present 


at each, and find some score of lords, ladies, and 
other visitors, are in both houses at the same time 
on the same evening (like Sir Boyle Roche’s birds), 
we cannot question their doing well. 

Mr. Snow Harris, so well known for his invention 
of conductors to protect ships from lightning, and 
many other scientific improvements of great utility, 
has received the honour of knighthood, which has 
been accorded to a considerable number of indi- 
viduals who have distinguished themselves by co- 
operating with the British Association in such a 
manner as to bring their talents and public ser- 
vices into notice. 

Mr. Wordsworth, the poet laureate, it is stated, 
is composing an ode for the installation of Prince 
Albert as Chancellor of Cambridge, which is to be 
set to music by Professor Walmsley. 

Poor Moscati, ci-devant Marquis, litterateur, lin- 
guist, and one of the Lions of London, is, we hear, 
dying in the deepest distress; with a cancer on the 
tongue, forbidding speech to the “ linguist,’’ and 
food, except in a liquid state, to the sick “ Lion.” 
In this dreadful situation he has two children de- 
pendent upon him! 

Mr. John Read,—a person who spent along life in 
the pursuits of science, invented the stomach-pump, 
and originated or improved many useful medical 
andagricultural implements,—died on Saturday last, 
in his 87th year. 

Fresh Water from the Sea.—It is said that Mr. 
Crosse, of electricity notoriety, has succeeded in 
obtaining pure water from eea-water. by means of 
some process of electricity. He is, it is added, in 
town explaining it to the Admiralty. 

The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society has is- 
sued its annual (the 14th) Report, which is of a 
very satisfactory nature. The address of Sir C. 
Lemon, the President, shewed the utility and 
prosperity of the Society; and papers of much in- 
terest to the mining and agricultural concerns of 
the county were alluded to or read. One by Dr. 
Tyerman on the Potato disease (from fungus) is 
about the clearest and most scientific we have seen 
on the subject; and the “ Man-Engine” now em- 
ployed at the United Mines was highly and justly 
eulogised. It was stated that Prince Albert had 
seen it in operation, and “had thus an opportunity 
of witnessing the second example of the result of 
the efforts of the Society to mitigate the fatigue of 
the miners, and economise the funds of those capi- 
talists who adventure their money in the deep mines. 
How much (it is added) this mode of ascending and 
descending in deep shafts is to be preferred to that 
adopted in the collieries, is evident from the loas 
of life occasioned by the latter, amounting in the 
present year, in England and Wales, to more than 
100 recorded cases.” 

Copyright in India.—Our legislative Council have 
issued a draft act fur securing copyright in India, 
in conformity with the recent English copyright- 
acts. It begins by declaring that doubts may exist 
whether copyright can be legally secured in the 
East India Company’s territories. Is it not strange 
that the collective wisdom cannot frame an act in- 
tended to be of universal application, so as to in- 
clude an extensive British territory, without the 
necessity of explanatory and confirmatory local le- 
gislation ?—The Englishman (Calcutta). 

The Maharaja of Nepal, whose visit to the holy 
city was mentioned in our paper of the 2lst Ja- 
nuary, is reported to have left Benares on his return 
to his own dominions. This Prince Raja Inder 
Bickram Sah is not the first of his race who has vi- 
sited the British territories since the time of Pry- 
thee Narain, the founder of the Goorka dynasty. 
His ancestor, Run Bahadoor, made the journey 
under very similar circumstances. He was assas- 
sinated soon after his return to Katmandoo. His 
Highness was guilty of eccentricities worthy of Paul 
of Russia, some of which probably caused his 
death. One which will be new to our European 
readers we will relate. The Ranee, who was cele- 
brated for her beauty, was suddenly attacked with 





the small-pox, Run Bahadoor sent emissaries in 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








all directions, offering an enormous reward to any 
Hakim who would cure her without the loss of her 
beauty. Many adventurous physicians arrived at 
the court, where. they were entertained at the 
Raja’s expense, and all the deities were propitiated 
by sacrifices. The unfortunate Ranee, however, 
died, in spite of the doctors; upon which the Raja 
became furious; and having ordered every service- 
able piece of artillery to be got ready, made a 
general attack upon all the gods and goddesses, 
which was continued till no trace of their divinity 
Yemained. After thus punishing the principal cri- 
minals, the lesser ones had their turn. The un- 
fortunate doctors were sentenced, some to lose 
their noses, others their ears, some both; the pun- 
ishment probably being proportioned to ‘the hopes 
they had held out. After the operation, they were 
pec out of the dominions of the Raja by beat of 
drum.—Englishman (by last Mail). 

THE Compliment to Jenny Lind. —A girl of some 
ten years old said to her mamma, “ I wish Shak- 
spere were living; for then he could marry Jenny 
Lind!!” ‘ Why do you think so, child?”’ said 
the surprised mother. ‘ Because they are both 
superhuman,” was the answer. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Calendar + the wo Cease of ,Preceptors, instituted June 
20th, 8vo, 2s. oss’s Elementary nie 
Manual of the English Language, 2d edit. 18mo, sd. 

Keith’ ve Signe of the Times, 8th @dits 2*vols. 
16s,—Sacred Annals, Vol. I., Patriarchal Age, by G. Smith, 
F.8.A., 8vo, 10s.—The Amateur Gardener's Calendar, by | Cou 
Mrs. Loudon, par 8vo, 7. 6d.—Lord at. s Letters 
from the Hol nd, es edit. rt Han 8vo, 10s. 6d.—One Day 
in the Life of a Stag, b nbury, oblong 4to, 12s.— 
} we agen vo i sy Te yt M. Hughes, Esq , 

2 vols. pe v0, 2d edit., 21s. Winslow's Personal Declen- 
sion, 4th edit., 12mo, 5s.—The Pilgrimage ; or, how God 
was found of them who sought Him not, translated from 
the German; by Mrs. Stanley Carr, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
The Scottish Banker, by W. H. Logan, 3d edit. 18mo, 
3s. 6¢.—Mrs. eee Knitted Lace-Collar — -book, 
complete, “_ —The Builder’s Concomitant, by John 
Goldfinch, _ 5e.—Gardnor's Directions for ‘Drawing 
Abstracts, 2d edit. 12mo, ‘bds., 4s.—The Little Grodeals 
or, the Chorister’s Companion, by Ambrose and Phillips 
4to, 15s.—Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 2d edit. 12mo, 
—An Earnest Biniotey ‘e Want of the Times, by JA. 
James, 12mo, 4s.—The Law of Costs, by T. H. Fellows, 
12mo, 4s.—The Vast Army: an allegory, by the Rev. 
E. Monro, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Modern Frene Pronouncing 
Book, by Louis a 8vo, 5si+ Liberty of Conscience 
illustrated, &c., by J. W. Massie, post 8vo, cl., 3s.; sd., 
2s.—Observations on the Naturé and Treatment of Con- 
sumption, by T. Woods, M.D., 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Andersen’s 
Picture Book without Pictures, illuminated binding, 2s. 6d. 
—A Voice from Lebanon, with Bye Life and Travels of 
Assaad y Kayat; “ 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Babington’s Manual 
of a — 2mo, 10s.—The Birds of Jamaica, b 
25 on pest 8vo, 10s.—Sacred Songs, by the Rev. F. 

W. Wien 12mo, 3s. 6d.—An Ecclesiastical History from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 12mo, 5s.—A Col- 
lection of Problems | and Examples by the Rev. H. Good- 
win, 8vo, sd., 5s. and omy, fies = 
Rev. ©. Boutell, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.; lar; ree 
of Se. Mary Description of the restore Parish Tish’ Church 
of St. Mary, Wymeswold, Leicestershire, 4to, 21s.—The 
White Cat, with 10 Illustrations, b J. y. sq. 'Bvo, Ts. 6d. 
—Popular Objections to the Rigg Tillennial Advent con- 
sidered, by George Ogilvy, Es Esq, 12mo, 4s.—Good Things 
to come: Lectures delive during Lent by Twelve 
Cler, Ae of the Church of England, 12mo, 6s.—A Treatise 
on the Deity of Jesus Christ, and on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, by the late Mr. 8. Sellon, 8vo, 10s.—Searle’s Ma- 
ternal Solicitude, 4th edit.,2s.—Popery : its Character and 
its Crimes, by Mr. E. Tayler, post 8vo, 6s.—Tracey; or, the 
Apparition, y Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. post 8vo, 2. Lis. 6d. 


t 8vo, 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
{This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate — on sun ~ ~ the meridian. 

1817. 
May 8. : it 56. 1811 May 12 
9. « — 56 145 13 
10. . — 56114 4 
ll. » — 56 90 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Anti-Punch ; or, the Toyshop in Fleet Street. 
Dipple.—We have to acknowledge this little Shock ig ; 
smart hitting irruption into the domains of Punch, and the 
incipal writers in that publication. It attacks 
them in their own style, and those who have a relish for 
the skirmishes of such light troops, will find a 
to amuse them in this attempt to ite the bit iters. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS— 


DENT, by A to the Queen, 
spectfully solicits from the oer wy ernie Stock of WATCHES, 
which has been tly increased to meet th: at this 
season of the Year. Ladies G. old W. 

Peele oe 124. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen’ 

iy Watchin Jewelled in 4 holes, 61. 6s. . each. Youths’ Silver W: 
4 "ise eac! 


8% Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

the promised beneficial effects on ex- 

seat thecbticbe The “ Cosmetic PerRo.ine 

Soap,” for the hal as capaben toilet, is found to have an agreeable de- 
maulcent influence.on the hands, and on most delicate skin; of in the 
nursery, for infants. The “ Perrotinx Suavine Soap” is is peculiarly bland 
and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 


= yt ee 
i with nai 
salecian ffecti of lo 


is prepared for i ng 
ing; Sandy from ‘perience in public schools, where it has 
been employed be washing cl mildren's "hea heeds, it has ed an efficient 
specific for, and complete protection against, the troublesome complaint 
k 


nowD as Onno 
The Dispensa ry Soap, being at a moderate is available for all 
classes; and is wand with pom 4 success in aE ney linen after infectious 
diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, in ren cases of typhus and other 
contagions, be considered a cial an’ 
R. HENDRIE, 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13 hh can Srrugr, Recant’s QUADRANT. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fiess Street, next St. Dunstan's Church.—April 8, 1847. 
utice hereby ven, that aoe DIVIDENDS on the CAPITAL 
stock oft Society, for the Y 1846, are in the course of payment, 
—— any day (Tuesday excepted) between the hours of Ten 


= Three oc 
By order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


HURCH ‘of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 

ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, LOTHBURY, LONDON. Em- 

ered by Act of Parliament, 4 and 5 Vic. cap. XCIT. Subscribed 

Eapital One illion. (A List of the Proprietors enrolled in the High 
ncery. 

LIFE.—This Institution ees Oe both the Mutual and Propeiste te 
of Life Persoi red according to the M: tual Beale are 
a to oe of the prea ot thie ‘brapch, whl a — 8 

to Proprietary est possible rate of pre- 
Chow teoaietent with security to the ment, Both are fully a 
tected by the large subscribed capital of the Company. 

FIRE.—The Premiums for Assurance against Fire charged at the 
rates, w' with a'reduetion of 10 per cent onthe RESIDENCES 
and cen mire of CLERGY HR ye! fo 

J penned oe every requ formation for 
effecting Assurances, may be obtained on on application at the Head Office. 
EMMENS, Secretary. 


UNtte0 KINGDOM aylF® ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, rena tind -street, Edinburgh ; 

2 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College- green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company added @ Bonus of 2/7. per cent per annum on 
the sum assured a = Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effec 

Parties wishing — - the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only" one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on oipeention to the Resident 
Director, E. Le ‘aterloo-place, Pall-mall, 


muox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Wat 
London, w Prospectuses, &c. may be had. 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 18 KiNG WILLIAM co mmae MANSION HOUSE. 


Sir J. zat, Ald., ait P., Chairman. 


TBI Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, E: 


Charles es Baldwin, Esq. 

DIVISION OF. r PROFITS. —At the = nial M of this 
Company, held on the 11th March last, a BONUS, avsracrxe 23 PER 
os ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, was declared on Policies entitled 

[ iu Profits. 


THs, or 80 per cevt of the EnTIR« Profits of the Company, will 
at fature divisions be ——— to all Assurers ees to share therein. 
Every advan by this Company to Assw 
oo pone shaif of the annual 


On Policies snobhe me out is the whole term 
—— ie ae ee Fy in unpaid for Five 

Assured with the Company are ‘allowed to to reside in many of the 

ox i additional iam required for the 


jonal charge; a Premi 
and other extra ood is more than usually sid 
dvances continue to be made 


to 

Income ; and also on the guaranteg of 
Detail and pot 

plication at the 


gnable 

rsonal — 
Ses, at! obtained by ap- 
ice, or by letter, resse e Actuary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, ctaaty and ey: 


ALDNESS EFFECTUALLY REM( — 
A SURGEON in Cork, having in the course 
tice on his attention particularly directed to, and acquired great ex 
ence in the he ay of CAPILLARY TR, happy to in 
persons who are afflicted with BALDNESS (whether in youth or 
that nece aoe 5 thet hat they may by a most angie process, RE-PRODUCE 





os ill equi th enclose a small quantity of ett and a 
Bown ro alta 13 henry Strect, Cork, ‘Wiese mesunery bate 
DWARD WILLIAMS, en treet ork, when 
will be forwarded by aPo 

Cork, April, 184 





NE THOUSAND POUND PRIZE PIC- 
TURES.—Subject, of Christ ia the Jordan. These com- 

ition Works of eee nerereem Se vermasion, The canvass ts 

1 This Exhibition has been honoured yy a — visit by 

H.R. . as PRINCE ALBERT, and is now open to the Pablic, daily, 

om 9 till 6. Admit » 1s.; Families of five, 4s. Picture Gallery 

flare Chinese 


tance, 
Exhibition), Hyde Park Corner. 





Tots be DISPOSED OF, a Fine Copy of the 


“ ENGtIay CHRONICLES,” in 37 vols, 4to, bound uniform in 
8; ol be seen Mr. ter, - 
acme 1 by application to Mr. Carpenter, Book 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George IV, cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap, 14. 


Gnver the Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 
H.M. QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBERG-STRELITz, 


Ladies’ Committee. 

Tee Lady Ashley. The Tecpaatess Jocelyn. 

The on Mrs. Ashley. Mrs. Dayid Laing 
The Viscountess Barrington, Miss P: 
Mrs. Blamire. Mrs. Kiys ———_ 
Mrs. John Bullar. 
The Pieesentess ‘Canning. 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. 
Mrs. George Forbes, 
Mes, Fox. 
Mrs. Greathed, 


eo “Elizabeth Ww aldegrave, 
The Hon. Harriet Waldegrave, 
Mra. Edward West. 


Mrs. James Wigram. 
Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 


Committee, 

The Viveouut Ingestre, M.P. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 

The Rev. D. Laing, M.A., F.R.S, 
area or ‘Leeks, Esq. PLS, 
peences Keq. iM P., 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
The Rev. Mithael net kes 
Benjamin Bond Cabb ieeq P., 


F. Patey ‘Chappel w. 

‘The Lord Hi Guoldsondeley. Pus 

Dr. Forbes, F.RS. The Rev. Fred. >. Miltifiée, B.A. 
oe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. James Nisbet, Ksq. 

John V William Hale, Esq. ei fy Stafford = Esq, 

John Hatchard, Esq. Pratt, E 

Heury Howlett, Esq. Robert A. Slaney’ Esq. 


Trustees. 
The Rev. Michael Bi, M.A. *Heary Howlett, Esq. 
*B. B. Cabbell, Esq., 


*Edward Fred. Lega Eig. » F.LS, 
*The Lord ard {Luolmondeley. The Rev. F. D. Maurice, B.A. 
a Forbes, F.R. *John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 

WwW. Hele, Esq. *Robert Aglionby Siatiey, Esq. 


Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. 





Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A, 


A oe 


—_— Hunt, E: | Henry ipapecte, Esq. 
Capt. the Hee. Francis Maude, R.N. 


Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S, 


Bankers. 


Sir C. Scott and Co., | Cavendish — rs] 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., Temple Bar. 


Honorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 


Honorary Surgeon. 
Heary Howlett, Esq. 


Secretary 
Mr, Charles William Klugh, at the Office, 32 Sackville Street. 


Collector. 
Mr. Peter Mattam, 10 Chryssel Road, North Brixton. 


Mempersarr consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, or of Ten 
Guineas in one Sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the 
‘oportion of one Vote for each Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and 
each Donation of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first 
ted by Post Office Order, or by a 
established, to raise the charac- 
ter asa ae, and thus to improve the tone ot Female = 
cation; to assist Governesses in making provision tor their old 
ist. in distress and age those Governesses whose exertions or thet 
ptm or families have prevented such a provision. 


To facilitate the of the ituti its p 
divided into the folloeinn branches :— 

I. TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Dis- 
tress, afforded privately and delicately, through the Ladies’ 
Committee 

II. ANNUITY FUND.—Elective Annuities to Aged Go- 
vernesses, secured on Invested Capital, and thus independent 
on the prosperity of the Institution. 

IfI. PROVIDENT FUND.—Provident Annuities pur- 
chased by Ladies in any way connected with Education, upon 
Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 

IV. A HOME for Governesses during the intervals be- 
tween their Engagements. 

V. A SYSTEM of REGISTRATION, free of expense to 
Governesses. 

The above are in full operation. 

VI. AN ASYLUM for Aged paneinenees, for which 4 
House and an Endowment are both require: 

VII. A COLLEGE for Governessess, a arrangements 
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Rochaves ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—On THURSDAY NEXT, May. 13th, an EXTRA 
NIGHT, on wt which ery = heat cirengt ‘ot Magame 


Mario, Signor § 
‘ram urini, The Ballet will He 
Mdlle. Dumilatre, Mdlle. Badeina, 
‘adame Delchaux, M. Petipa, M. Croce, 


Ce 
at half-past Seven, and the Se come. 
Boxes, Stalls, &c. as printed before. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
LOSING of the PRESENT EXHIBITION. _ 


BRITISH ee 7 Bary LLERY for the 
FXHIBITION and 8 of the S$ of BRITion ARTISTS is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten ‘tal Five, and it be CLOSED on SATURDAY, 
May 15. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
N.B. The Gallery will be Re-opened early in June, — a — of 
Pictures by Ancient Masters, and those of deceased British A: 


C1 OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.— The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
isNOW OPEN, at Gallery, 5 PALL MALL EAST, each day, from 
Nine till Du: 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sxc. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTFENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION on MONDAY last. Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near St. 
James's Palace, 1 i os 
a. 1g" . 


JAMES FAHFY, Sxcrerary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square-—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
FE atnten (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


Reza LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 


incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of 
genius and learning, and their families, who may be :« want or distress. 


Parrnon—Her Most er — jesty carne a 
Parsipsnt—The Marq SDOW: 
e 58th ANNIVERSARY en “9 _ mrs nell of the 
tery Fund will take be pines at the LONDON TAVERN, on WED- 
DAY, May 12. EXCELLENCY CHEV AL IER’ BUNSEN, 
TOSStAN MINISTER, in the chair, supported by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the ‘earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, Right Hon. Lord Bolton, his Excellency the Right Hon. Sir 
Stratford C ape the Prince Lowenstein, Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart., 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., Sir Perey Shelley, Bart., Sir Henry 
Filis, K.H., the Dean e Festminster, the Prussian and Danish Consuls- 
General, W. Ewart, , the Rev. Dr, Hawtrey, the Rev. Dr. Jelf, 
G.P. R. James, Esq. op | oy the following 








Admi 











Srzwarps. 


His Exeellency Baron Brunow, 
the Russian Minister. 

His Excellency M, Van de Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

‘The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 

Sir Josiah J. Guest, Bart., M. P. 

Sir John Henr: Pelly, Bart. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Bey .« M.P 

G. B. Airy, Esq., M.A "R.S., 
Astronomer Royal, 

J. C. Adams, Esq., Seeger 

Professor Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 

Professor Bernays, LL.) 

Thomas Coates, Esq. 

Fyre Evans Crowe, 

Peter Cunningham, Eat 
Rey, J. A. Emerton, D. 

Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S, 

Richard Ford, Esq. 





Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 

Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq. 

— Archdeacon — 
Rev. W. J. Hall, M 


R.N 
v. J. A. Hessey, D.C. L. 

William Howitt, Esq. 
A. W. Kinglake, Esq. 

John ae Esq. 

Dr. Lane, D.C.L. 

Dr. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S, 
Dr. Latham, M.D. 
John Frederic Leary, Esq., F.S.A. 
Peter Levesque, Esq., F.: ay 
Charles Meyer, Esq. Ph.}). 
Frederick Pollock, 


w.c. ed Eaq., M.A. 
Rev, R, Chenevix Trench, M.A. 


Tickets, 21s, each, may be had of the Stewards, and at the Chambers 
of the Corporation, 73 Great Russell Street, 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
Interesting Objects and Library rary of the late Right Hon. Joseph 
Planta, deceased. 


¥ MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


oom, King Street, St. James's Square, on THURS. 


their Great R 
oats May 27th, at One o’Clock 
the of 


the late Right Hon. 
a few articles of Sideboard Plate, Etruscan 


ly, an Assembl. of Interesting 
1 . Joseph Pl: oe. 


broidered Tabi 


Porcelain, c Emi 
Modern Medals, the Grillion Club, and asmall Library 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Grammont Miniatures by Petitot, Bronzes, &c. 


Y MESSRS. 


CHRISTIE and 
james’: 


MANSON, 


tioned in the 
Antique Italian and French 
Deville. 


soos of the late oe 


May be viewed two da: had at Messrs. Christie 
oe sarees * Bquare. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On W 
ednesday, ihe Vath instant wil be published, crown 8vo, bound in 


M°? PD =z RR 


N firs 


they Hipndk bth, Ctansaes Lins, Lentacd Sheet 


On the Ist of June, 1847, Part I., price ls., to be 
Parts, wit with Illustrations by Ki enny Meadows 


completed in Six Monthly 
HE DISGRACE to the PAMILY. 
A Story of Social Distinctions, 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


London: a by Messrs. Darton and Co., Holborn 
Hill, 


No Advertisements can be received for the First Part after May 21. 





To be published 5n Tuesday next, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 242. cloth lettered, 


HE BRITISH WORLD in the EAST: a 
Guide, Historical, Moral, and Commercial, to India, | epee Aus- 
tralia, South Afgica, and the other ot-Great 
Britain in the Eastern and cups Seas. 


By LEITCH RITCHIF. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 








Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo, 
ISTORY of SERVIA, including : an Account 
of the Servian Revolution, from Servian MS3. Documents. 
Translated from the German ot LEOPOLD pate 
-By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





On Thursday next, with Portrait, 8vo, 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

of SIR a BARROW, Bart. (late whee cok ering including 

various Observat! and Reminisce: Public and Private, 
at Home and “Abroad, from Early Youth to poy Age. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN; or, the Management of the 
Skin as a means of promoting and preserving Health, 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.8. 
Consulting Surgeon to St. Pancras Infirmary, &c. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of ELIZABETH 
FRY. 


By TWO of HER DAUGHTERS. 
Few works of biography have been anticipated with —_ interest to the 
account of the life of ¢) - remarkable woman, The fi ume, with a 
port: will appear in eal early part ——_ 


and Parties desi: possess ies 
of the work may secure them by early application to ® the Pubilcher. _ 


London: Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 





Dr. Miilingen's New Work. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. bound, 


[aD ae OS ST SUS UE 
id ~ Pai” and the In- 





d by ¢ 
at in the 





fluence of Temp 


'y J. G. MILLINGEN, M.D., M. 
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